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View of the City and Port of Para, Brazil. 
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AMERICA IN A 


WARSHIP 


THE U. 


By EDWARD 


N the little pueblo of Huallaga, whose 
adobe grass-thatched huts dot a certain 
bend of the upper Amazon, they are still 

talking over their maté of the wonderful 
visit paid by the great white canoe that car- 
ried fire in its bowels and long, round iron 
sticks that sent forth at a touch arrows of 
flame. 

The first tidings to the people of Huallaga 
of the white canoe’s coming was a booming 
sound which burst upon their ears like the 
voice of the clouds. They looked down the 
waters toward the east and saw something 
which smote their limbs as with a palsy, and 
made the hair of their heads stand in fear 
and wonder. 

It was a ship, the like of which they had 


S. S. WILMINGTON, CRUISES UP THE AMAZON 
FIVE HUNDRED MILES OF THE 


RIVER TO WITHIN 
PACIFIC 


H. COLEMAN 


never dreamed. Some of them had seen the 
clumsy, ugly craft with the round, beating 
wheel at the end, and one or two, on ven- 
turesome journeys down the Solimoes, had 
even observed huge black boats that seemed 
to slip along with nothing to show of their 
power save the smoke from the pipe and the 
churning water astern; but this strange vis- 
itor from the outer world, this monster 
canoe with the gleaming brass, and the 
villages of people in white and gold that 
swarmed about it, what could it mean? 
What was it? And the noise! And the flam- 
ing arrows! Surely it must be the car of 
that wonderful Being of whom Padre Vin- 
cento and the friar, José, told when they 
came to the pueblo each change of the moon. 
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The people of 
Huallaga waited 
not longer than 
the hour when 
the white canoe 
reached the bend 
opposite the 
town, then, as 
the thunder of 
another gun 
shook the air, 
they retired with 
haste into the 
dense jungle. 
And when the 





The fact that 
the trip had 
never before 
been taken by 
a m an- of-war, 
the fact that 
it meant the 
threading of a 
stream of doubt- 
ful survey, the 
fact that the 
Wilmington was 
constructed for 
ocean. sailing, 
and had never 





thing stopped, 
and a boat 
gained the shore, 
the strangers found nothing save the still 
smoking embers of the morning fires. 


When Commander ©. C. Todd, U. 8. N., 
in charge of the U. S. Gunboat Wilmington, 
asked his superiors in Washington last March 
that he be permitted to take his ship ona 
jaunt of some 2,800 miles into the interior 
of Brazil, or almost to the headwaters of 
the mighty Amazon, there was instant and 
cordial assent. 


I'he Only Railway in Para, Locomotive and Cars of American 


Manufacture. 


been _ intended 
for this species 
of bobtail pad- 
dle-boat work, did not enter into the question. 

The Department knew (ommander Todd. 
Its reply was terse and to the point. That 
same Department had cabled to another 
naval officer many months previous to this 
effect: ‘‘You will sail in search of the en- 
emy’s fleet, and when found, destroy it!’’ 
To Commander Todd, it said: ‘‘You can 
take your ship into Peru by way of the 
Amazon.’’ Upon those twelve words was 
based a cruise without doubt the most re- 
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Santarem, a Town in the State of Para, Founded in 1866, by a Colony from the United States. 


Map Showing Course of “Wilmington.” 


Her Last Stop Was at Iquitos. 
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markable in the history of the American 
navy. 

The Wilmington is a steel gunboat of 
1,392 tons displacement. Her speed is thir- 
teen knots, horse power 1,600, and the cost 
exceeded $280,000. She is a peculiar-look- 
ing craft. She has no counterpart in ap- 
pearance in the American navy, nor, in fact, 
in any navy. And she is the only man-of- 
war that ever ascended the Amazon beyond 
Manaos. Not even a Brazilian gunboat can 
claim that feat. 

The cabled consent of the Navy Depart- 
ment reached the Wilmington at Para. That 
port, which is sixty miles from the Atlantic 


Para are hospitable, and they admire Amer- 
ican sailors and American pluck. Cannon 
boomed from the old fort above the town, 
and many friends waved adieu from the 
wharves as the white cruiser disappeared 
beyond the bend. 

By studying a map of Brazil you can 
see that the Para River extends almost due 
west, south of the Island of Marajo to a 
network of narrow streams known as the 
Passes, which connect the Para with the 
Amazon. These numerous channels are from 
seventy to 150 yards in width, and some of 
them are navigable for vessels of eighteen 
to twenty feet draft. These Passes are in- 











In the Passes: Houses of the Rubber Gatherers 


and sixty miles south of the equator, is a 
thriving city whose prosperity is built on 
rubber. It is the shipping point for the 
crude article. 

One object of the Wéilmington’s cruise 
was to see how this rubber was found in the 
natural state, and what manner of man it 
was who dwelt in the remote fastness of the 
great forests whence it came. That and 
other things equally interesting waited upon 
Commander Todd and the coming of his 
ship. 

The Wilmington left Para early in the 
morning of March 19, 1899. She carried 
good wishes with her, for the people of 


teresting enough to those traversing them 
in small craft, but to the officers and sailors 
of such steamers as the Wilmington they 
are trebly so. At night there is little to 
arrest the attention other than the weird, 
dark shapes of the banks, which ever seem 
close aboard. The land, being low and flat, 
and the trees near the water’s edge, it 
seems as if the ship has forsaken her nat- 
ural element and is running overland on in- 
visible wheels. 

When daylight comes in a sudden burst of 
light like the unheralded flash of the the- 
atre’s illumination, there is revealed on each 
side of the narrow channel the forest’s solid 
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wall, exposing to view a panorama of over- 
hanging vines, of creepers and foliage and 
branches brilliant with the multitudinous 
hues of tropical vegetation. 

There is a strange chattering of animal 
life and a whirr of winged insects. The dis- 
cordant cries of myriad parrots echo from 
the trees. There is human life, too. Here 
and there embowered in the jungle can be 
seen little wooden huts, with thatched roofs 
and sides open to the cooling 


View of the 


machete and a cup fitted in the cut to catch 
the sap, and of the manner in which the 
owner makes his daily round and brings to 
his hut the collected juice. 

There is also interest in the description 
of its next stage, when the sap is dipped up 
by a stick and revolved over a smoky fire. 
The smoke causes each layer to coagulate 
on the stick, and when the desired amount 
is formed it is removed and made ready for 

shipment. These balls of 





winds. 

These are the homes of the 
rubber gatherers, who labor 
day in and day out collecting 
the milky sap of the Hevea 
brasiliensis. This rubber gath- 
ering is interesting, and the 
Wilmington’s crew watch curi- 
ously as the winding channel 
reveals little groups of natives 
at work along the edge of the 
stream. 

Those on board who have 
read the descriptions tell others 
of the manner in which the 
half-naked Indians labor, of 
how each family works what 
is called an ‘‘estrada,’’ or 
street, a path through the 
forest, which embraces as 
many rubber trees as can be 
conveniently tended, of how 








crude rubber usually weigh in 

| the neighborhood of twenty- 

five pounds, and are of a 

dark, lustreless hue. It was 

a novel experience, this visit 

of the Wilmington’s crew to 

the home of the rubber gath- 

erers, and the closest atten- 

| tion was paid to the ever- 

| changing scenery as the white 

| cruiser steamed slowly along 

. | through the Passes. 
| 





The animal and vegetable 
life of the great forest was 
gorgeous beyond description; 
only man seemed insignificant. 
The people met in the Passes 
were singularly unattractive. 
Here and there a laborer, a 
group of children, a woman 
washing, all dirty and_half- 
clad, sullen, ignorant. They 








these trees are slit with a 


Indian Woman, Uncivilized. 


were too far from civilization 
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Citv of Manaos. 


to reflect its benefits, and too remote from 
their native jungle to reveal any of nature’s 
picturesque features. 

The Wilmington steamed two hundred and 
eighty miles through winding channels and 
then gained the main stream, the mighty 
Amazon. At the junction with the Passes 
the river seems more of an elongated lake 
or arm of the sea. It was fully eight miles 
in width and presented a muddy surface, 
which appeared scarcely 





erected for the convenience of the rubber 
gatherers. 

The dreary solitude and monotony of the 
interminable stretch of low banks and the 
knowledge that back of these shores lay 
hundreds of miles of unexplored, almost im- 
penetrable forest, swampy, stagnant, fever- 
breeding and pestilent, gave the journey up 
the great river a weird, mysterious tone. 

Passing craft were few and far between. 

Now and then rafts, or 





to move, although in 
places the presence of 
floating islands and drift- 
ing logs indicated an 
actual and rather swift 
current. March and April 
being the end of the rainy 
season, the gunboat found 
the great river at its high- 
est. 

From the Passes to 
Manaos, which was to be 
Commander Todd’s first 
stop, the distance is seven 
hundred miles. In all this 
length there are not a half 
dozen towns containing 
more than five hundred 
to seven hundred inhabi- 
tants. At intervals can 
be found smaller settle- 
ments, but they are gen- 








“‘bolsas,’’ as they are lo- 
sally termed, would be 
discerned near the shore. 
These ‘‘bolsas’’ are pecu- 
liar to the Amazon, and 
are in common use. Their 
construction is simple 
enough. A number of 
buoyant logs are lashed 
together with vines, and 
upon this platform is 
erected a small bamboo 
house, with thatched roof. 
Several families equipped 
with provisions will em- 
bark upon one of these 
queer craft, and drift 
with the current until a 
desirable place for settling 
is reached. 

As the Wilmington pre- 
gressed it was noticed 








erally temporary, being 


Indian Boy, Uncivilized. 


that the character of the 
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vegetation changed somewhat. The forests 
grew more dense, and the luxuriant hues of 
the tropics more pronounced. During the 
day the heat was oppressive. There was a 
moist, humid touch to the atmosphere, and 
an ever-present odor of decaying plants as- 
sailed the nostrils. Late in the afternoon, 
however, cooling rains invariably set in, 
rendering the night comparatively pleasant. 

About five hundred miles from Para, at 
the junction of the Tapajos River with the 
Amazon, a town was reached which proved 
extremely interesting to the gunboat’s crew. 
Its name, Santarem, gave no evidence of 
the fact that it was originally colonized by 
Americans. That was in 1866, and the pass- 
ing of thirty-three years has removed all 
traces of the Yankee settlers. It did not 
require this 


Magazine 


would have even harbored an inclination to 
exchange his home land for this. 

At Santarem were seen several typical 
Amazon River steamers. They were of vari- 
ous sizes and looked not unlike the craft 
familiar to the Mississippi. The more pre- 
tentious were so constructed as to furnish 
two decks open at the sides, the upper de- 
voted to first-class passengers and the lower 
restricted to those traveling second class. 
As cattle, mules and freight are also carried 
on the latter deck, it can easily be under- 
stood that this location is not entirely de- 
sirable. There are no standing beds on 
board, hammocks being invariably used. 
These steamers ply to all parts of the great 
network of rivers forming the Amazon sys- 
tem, and are utilized in transporting rubber. 

On the 24th 





result of an 
attempt at 
Anglo-Saxon 
colonization 
to prove to 
the Wilming- 
ton’s people 
that the 
tropics form 
no favorable 
home for 
their race. 
Despite the 
gorgeous 








of March, 
shortly after 
four in the 
afternoon, 
the Wilming- 
ton reached 
the end of 
the main 
trunk of the 
Amazon. 
Here the Rio 
Negro, a 
broad, slug- 
gish stream, 











The State Theatre in Manaos, Brazil. 


Street Scene in a Suburb of Iquitos, Peru 


panoramas of flaunting colors in forest and 
sky, the evidences of nature’s most lav- 
ish hand in flowers and fruits and mine- 
ral wealth, and a climate eloquent of per- 
petual rest and dolce far niente, not a soli- 
tary officer or ‘‘jackie’’ of the gunboat 


apparently almost black in color, joins 
with the Solimoes River to form the Ama- 
zon. 

The Wilmington steamed for ten miles up 
the Rio Negro, and at a quarter before seven 
in the evening tied up to a buoy in front of 
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Manaos, the capital of the great state of 
Amazonas. 

This coming upon a populous and well- 
built city after passing through such a wild 
and desolate region, was a revelation to 
those of the gunboat’s crew who had not 


the Solimoes, for it marked a record in navi- 
gation and exploration. For the first time 
in the history of the world a man-of-war 
had entered the river. And that man-of-war 
floated the Stars and Stripes! 

There was little change in the scenery. 











Civilized Indians, Puncharia, near Iquitos. 


previously read descriptions of the place. 
To find a city with over 30,000 inhabitants, 
electric lights, a million dollar theatre, fine 
residences and palatial public buildings in 
the heart of the South American continent 
was indeed cause for wonderment. 

During the Wilmington’s stay of almost 
two weeks the officers and crew had ample 
opportunity to learn much of the town, and 
also to experience a hospitality that was 
both cordial and sincere. It was not the 
first visit paid by an American man-of-war. 
The Enterprise, under the command of Rear 
Admiral (then Commander) Thomas O. Self- 
ridge, ascended to Manaos in 1878. 

As it is the purpose of this article to 
treat more of the Wilmington’s remarkable 
trip into Peru than of its visit to Manaos, 
the above brief description will be sufficient. 
On the 5th of April the taut little cruiser 
recommenced her journey, and, gaining the 
Amazon once more, turned her bow toward 
the distant Andes. She was now threading 
her fourth river since the departure from 
the city of Para—the Para, Amazon, Rio 
Negro and the Solimoes. 

It was a moment of exultation for the 
American crew when their ship passed into 


The same low banks, the same impenetrable 
walls of parti-colored foliage, the same 
silent, apparently motionless stream. The 
air was still filled with the familiar chatter- 
ing and whirring of insects. Hot winds 
brought dank odors; the sun coursed over- 
head in a blazing sky. It was a repetition of 
the thousand miles of nature through which 
the ship had just passed. But there was 
pleasure in the knowledge that the Wilming- 
ton was the first of her kind to enter here. 

Six days after her departure from Manaos 
the Wilmington reached a point where the 
Solimoes ends and the Rio Maranon and Rio 
Javari, which form it, begin. The Rio 
Javari has the distinction of serving as the 
boundary line between Brazil and Peru for 
some five hundred miles, and close to its 
junction with the Maranon is a small town, 
Tabatinga, at which is maintained a force of 
Brazilian soldiers who have the monotonous 
task of guarding the frontier. 

The Wilmington fired a national salute as 
she slowly approached the station and sent 
a boat ashore to exchange the usual courte- 
sies. On gaining the little wharf extending 
out from the bluff banks in front of the 
town the officer in charge of the gunboat’s 
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Uncivilized Indians 


cutter noticed with some surprise that the 
crowd of spectators previously observed on 
shore had entirely disappeared. 

There were several Brazilian soldiers at 
the landing, and one of these ventured to 
approach the naval officer. The Brazilian 
seemed greatly disturbed, and from the ac- 
tions of his companions it was evident they 
felt unaccountably alarmed. 

‘*Senhor,’’ exclaimed the former hastily, 
‘‘we are without news, and we beg that you 
will enlighten us at once.’’ 

‘“‘News of what?’’ was the American’s 
puzzled reply. ‘‘I am sure | 

‘‘Then there is no war?’’ broke in the 
soldier. 

‘‘Not in this part of the world.’’ 

**But you fired ?’’ 

The Wilmington’s representative stifled 
his desire to laugh, and gravely explained 
the gunboat’s presence, and her well-meant 
courtesy in expending so much powder. 

**T am delighted,’”’ finally confessed the 
3razilian; ‘‘but, senhor,’’ he added, ‘‘you 
have depopulated the village. All the na- 
tives have fled to the jungle, and I doubt if 
we can induce them t« return until you are 
gone. Senhor, those guns, they echo yet!’’ 

A mile or two above Tabatinga several 
huts were noticed near the river’s bank, but 


” 





the most careful scrutiny with 
glasses could not discover signs of 
life. It was plainly apparent the 
salute of the li/mington had badly 
frightened every Indian within hear- 
ing. 

At noon on the 13th of April, 
or just twenty-five days after leav- 
ing Para, the gunboat reached the 
end of her journey, Iquitos, Peru. 
It had been Commander Todd’s in- 
tention to proceed even further, 
and, if possible, ascend the river 
several hundred miles beyond Iqui- 
tos, but a shortage of coal made 
this impracticable. 

Iquitos was found to be an ordi- 
nary town of the South American 
type. Its population is about ten 
thousand, consisting of a mixed 
class, Peruvians of Spanish descent 
who form the better part of the 
citizens, a laboring class made up 
of half-breed Spanish and Incas, 
and a number of pure-blooded In- 
dians of various tribes. 

It was the first opportunity ob- 
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An Indian and His Wife, Uncivilized 
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tained by the Wilmington’s crew to see the 
real Indian in a semi-civilized condition, and 
also to come in contact with tribes almost 
in a state of savagery. 

During the gunboat’s stay the officers 
were guided some distance down the Rio 
Ucayale to an Indian village. Several of the 
photographs taken on this side trip are repro- 
duced with this article. The Indians were 
found to be apparently docile, but there was 
no mistaking their uncivilized state. Cloth- 
ing, save a strip or two worn by the women, 
is unknown. The men are strong and mus- 
cular, and show great chest development. 
They are copper-colored, of middle height, 
with well shaped limbs and small hands and 
feet. The hair is black, straight and rather 
coarse, the features broad, cheekbones not 
generally prominent, eyes black, and, strange 
to say, sometimes oblique like those of the 
Tartar races of Eastern Asia. 

The language used among themselves is 
of native origin, but the majority also speak 
the Lingoa-Geral, a tongue adapted for gen- 
eral vogue by the Jesuit missionaries from 
Indian idioms. The sole weapons in their 
possession are the spear and bow and arrow. 
The bows are of great length, and in the 
hands of a skilled native can be made formi- 
dable. 

In some of the native huts the American 
visitors found curious objects which, on 
closer investigation, proved to be mummified 
human heads. This was significant, inasmuch 
as it proved that the tribe belonged to the 
class known as ‘‘head hunters,’’ a term de- 
rived from their habit of preserving the 
heads of their enemies killed in battle. 

The process consists of removing the skull 
and treating it with certain herbs until the 
head has been reduced to about one-sixth of 
its original size. The hair and features are 
preserved intact, thus giving the head a 


very life-like appearance. The lips are sewn 
together with hide thongs, upon which are 
recorded the details of the battle. 

When the Wilmington’s party returned to 
Iquitos several of the Indians from the Uca- 
yale village were induced to accompany it. 
They were painfully timid while traversing 
the streets and, on catching sight of the 
white cruiser lying close in shore, they 
broke away and disappeared in the brush. 

After a stay of five days at Iquitos, dur- 
ing which time there was much cordial in- 
tercourse between the Americans and the 
town authorities, the Wilmington began her 
return trip to Para. This part of the cruise 
was without special interest. The ship, aid- 
ed by the current, made the 2,300 miles in 
ten days, arriving at Para on April 28, 1899. 

The trip was a decided success both as a 
novel experience for the crew and the gain- 
ing of much valuable information for the 
Department at Washington. A fair collec- 
tion of animals and birds of the tropics was 
secured for the United States National Park, 
Washington, which in itself is a result 
worth the cost of the cruise. 


. 


Up near the headwaters of the mighty 
Amazon the people of the little pueblo of 
Huallaga are whispering over their maté of 
the wonderful visit paid by the great white 
canoe. Their eyes are ever directed toward 
the bend of the river, and as the gray mists 
form weird shapes in the fall of day, they 
grow timorous and their limbs quake. 

They start at the sound of the cloud voices, 
and they talk with bated breath to those of 
their tribe, who visit them, of that terrible 
day when the great white canoe, with the 
smoking tree trunk and the arrows of flame 
came to consume them for their misdeeds. 

And they still watch for the second coming. 








Civilized Indian Boys, Puncharia, near Iquitos. 





THIS DECADE'’S 
By HARRY THURSTON PECK 


ITERARY prophecy is as dangerous (to 
the prophet) as is political vaticination, 
and for very much the same reason. The 

authors of the moment and the books of the 
moment, just like the statesmen, the sol- 
diers, and the incidents of the moment, all 
seem at the time to be so much more impor- 
tant than they actually are, as to make one 
forget or disbelieve that they will all be 
dwarfed when they recede into the past and 
take their place among the innumerable fig- 
ures that crowd the background of human 
history. When our American Civil War was 
only one year old, some ambitious writer, 
who wished to be first in the field, put forth 
a narrative of that struggle so far as it had 
then proceeded. This narrative extended to 
two large volumes, and it recorded every 
encounter between the Northern and the 
Southern forces, devoting to each of these 
encounters an almost equal amount of rhet- 
oric. The book was read with considerable 
avidity at the time; but when we look back 
upon it now, it forms only a pathetic com- 
mentary upon the difficulty of seeing in their 
true proportions the things that are im- 
mediately about us. There were hundreds of 
little skirmishes, brushes between opposing 
pickets, and aimless movements, all set 
forth in this book with as much detail and 
with an air of as great importance as though 
they had belonged to the strategy and the 
conquests of Napoleon. Only a year or two 
later, and how small they seemed! How ut- 
terly they had been forgotten, and how ab- 
solutely they had been dwarfed by the tre- 
mendous battles and the momentous maneu- 
verings of the armed hosts that afterward 
swept over the land to join at last in a ter- 
rible death-grapple. We have a contempor- 
aneous illustration of the same thing, if the 
report be true that General Otis’ dispatches 
from the Philippines are as numerous in 
bulk and in extent as the whole body of 
such literature from any single army 
throughout the entire four years of our Civil 
War. Tothe man who is on the spot and 
who witnesses the desultory capture of a 
dozen Filipino huts with the storming of the 
mud fort which pretects them, it appears to 


IMMORTAL 


BOOKS 


be as much of a military affair and as excit- 
ing in itself as was the fall of Richmond, 
which he has only read about. It is, indeed, 
almost always useless to look for a sense of 
true proportion in the man who is on the 
spot. He can tell you what is happening, 
but he is very far from being able to tell 
you the true meaning of it all. 

The case is much the same in the events 
of literary history. The book of the mo- 
ment always seems important just because it 
is the book of the moment, and because 
every one is reading it or talking about it, 
and because perhaps in itself it is really 
very good, and because the author of it is 
really very clever. But the thing to remem- 
ber is that there exists great difficulty in 
knowing just how good it is intrinsically, 
and just how clever the author is, until you 
have viewed them both in their relation to 
other books and other authors. Now, just at 
the present moment—that is to say, during 
the past year—there have been published 
books which have attained to immediate 
sales unparalleled, I think, in the history of 
literature. There have been many years in 
which some single book has attained an ex- 
traordinary popularity, but never a year in 
which so many successes have been scored 
by popular authors. If we hold with a cer- 
tain well-known publisher, that ‘‘the best 
critic of a book is the man who buys it,”’ 
and that the wide-spread popularity of any 
literary work is the truest test of its in- 
trinsic excellence, then, of course, the pres- 
ent year must be ushering in the golden age 
of literature. 

This sort of doctrine, however, while it is 
excellent for a publisher, and while it is ex- 
tremely flattering to the average reader, is 
not likely to be taken very seriously, since 
it involves conclusions which are rather diffi- 
cult to accept; for it would logically com- 
pel us to rank the late E. P. Roe as a great- 
er novelist than Thomas Hardy; it would 
place Miss Laura Jean Libbey above George 
Meredith, and it would make the Rev. C. M. 
Sheldon, of whose book entitled ‘‘In His 
Steps’’ over three million copies have been 
sold in this country and in England, the most 
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important theological writer of the century. 
Therefore, the commercial test is not par- 
ticularly satisfactory when we come to ap- 
ply it in a comparative way to authors and 
their work, and in the end we are obliged to 
fall back upon the standards of criticism 
which are based upon long study and obser- 
vation, upon esthetic principles, and upon 
a knowledge of those human tastes and 
preferences which are not ephemeral, but 
which endure from age to age among the 
masses of mankind. If, for example, we wish 
to consider the books of the past decade, 
not with reference to their immediate popu- 
larity, nor even with reference to the ques- 
tion of their abstract merit, but only with 
the question of their ultimate importance 
steadily before the mind, we shall have to 
put aside altogether the thought of how 
they influenced their readers at the moment, 
and consider, instead, how they are likely 
to affect their readers in the future, let us 
say, two hundred years from now. In other 
words, what books that have been written 
in the past ten years are likely to endure 
and to become a permanent part of English 
literature? 

The life of a book, speaking in a general 
way, depends upon at least one of several 
considerations, or upon a combination of 
these. First of all, there is the book into 
which its author has infused so much of the 
human element as to make it eternally true, 
and not true in his own time alone, and in 
his own environment. If it is a book that 
goes down beneath the surface and reveals 
the mind and the heart as these are always 
to be found in men and women—the endless 
war of love and hate, of jealousy and trust- 
fulness, of meanness and generosity, the in- 
tricate play of motive and of temperament, 
the sources and the meaning of the emo- 
tions—such a book as this will live, because 
the appeal which it makes to the man who 
reads it will be as strong a thousand years 
from now as in the hour when it was writ- 
ten. Such books as this we find in the great- 
er novels of Balzac, in Dandet’s ‘‘Sapho’’ 
(which is, I think, the only book of Daudet’s 
that will live), and we find it also in the two 
novels that made Thackeray so famous, and 
in one or two also of the finest books of 
Trollope. Again, a book may live (although 
this is far more rare) because of the beauty 
of its style alone, because its author knew 
how to extract from language the last and 
subtlest charm, and because, therefore, it 
is, in reality, a strain of music, the melody 
of which will never cease to delight the ear 


and to gratify the esthetic sense. This is 
true, for example, of some of Milton’s 
prose, the interest of whose subject has 
long since departed, but’ of which the splen- 
did organ-tones are still as wonderful as 
ever, so that they continue to reverberate 
triumphantly down the long corridor of the 
centuries. In the third place, a book may 
live because, no matter what its style may 
be, it represents an epoch in the history of 
thought, and because from it there have 
come to us by direct descent perhaps thou- 
sands of other books which owe their in- 
spiration and their influence to the first. 
Such books as these are typified in Bacon’s 
‘‘Novum Organum,’”’ in Kant’s ‘‘Critique,”’ 
and in Darwin’s ‘‘Descent of Man.’’ And, 
finally, there is the book which will live, not 
for any literary merit of its own, but be- 
cause of the interest and the importance 
of the facts which it contains, and which 
make of it a treasure house of information. 
Such a book, for instance, is found in the 
memoir of Lord Tennyson, written by his 
son and published about a year ago. 
Viewed merely as a piece of writing, this 
memoir is of no importance. A dozen 
other men could have written it much 
better than Hallam Tennyson has writ- 
ten it. But, of course, it was Hallam Ten- 
nyson alone who possessed the facts and the 
material and the intimate knowledge, and 
therefore he is very properly its author. 
This book will live because it is indispensa- 
ble to the study and the understanding of 
one of the greatest poets of all time; but it 
will not live as Boswell’s ‘‘Johnson’’ lives, 
because of the individuality and extraordi- 
nary frankness of the writer. In the one 
case we read the book because the subject 
interests us; while in the other case, the 
subject interests us only because we have 
read the book. 

The decade which is now nearing its end 
will be found, I think, when looked at retro- 
spectively, to have been the most sterile 
decade of the whole century whose close it 
marks. It is a decade in which some emi- 
nent authors have finished their careers, 
and in which other eminent authors have 
deteriorated and sunk to the level of the 
commonplace, but in which scarcely one 
author has arisen to do original and splendid 
work imbued with a vitality that is sure to 
make it live throughout the years that are 
to come. 

Take fiction, for example. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s career laps over so as to in- 
clude the first four years of our decade, yet 
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in those four years he wrote nothing that can 
be ranked with his best work; for one can- 
not consider ‘‘David Balfour’ to deserve a 
place beside ‘‘Kidnapped,’’ of which it isa 
sequel. Mr. Henry James is still numbered 
among our living authors, and is still indus- 
triously writing; yet of him it also may be 
said that his most characteristic and most 
enduring work was written more than ten 
years ago. Since 1890, though he still shows 
us his continued possession of the qualities 
that have made him so exquisite a master of 
social psychology, he never reaches now the 
level of ‘‘The American,’’ ‘‘The Europeans, ”’ 
and ‘‘The Point of View’’; while in criti- 
cism and miscellaneous writing he has of 
late done practically nothing. In fiction by 
Americans there is also nothing which both 
belongs to this decade and at the same time 
to the permanent records of literature. Mr. 
Howells, like his literary congener, Mr. 
James, is still producing novels; but they 
are novels written rather for entertainment 
than for fame, and the two books of his 
which best deserve to live—‘‘A Modern In- 
stance’’ and ‘‘The Rise of Silas Lapham’’ 
belong to an earlier period of his career. 
In order to see how thoroughly ephemeral 
the fiction of the past ten years has been, it 
is necessary only to call to mind a few of the 
books that enjoyed at the time of their pub- 
lication a tremendous vogue. There are, 
for example, ‘‘The Heavenly Twins,’’ ‘‘Ben 
Hur,’’ ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,’’ ‘‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’’ ‘‘Trilby,’’ ‘‘ Beside the 
Zonnie Brier Bush,’’ ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ and 
more recently ‘‘King Noanett’’ and ‘‘Hugh 
Wynne.’’ Any one of these at the time when 
it first appeared would have been described 
by thousands of readers as a genuine addi- 
tion to the literature that will last. But 
who thinks of any of them in that way now? 
They entertained or they amused; they 
served their purpose; they have already 
ceased to be sold; and, to all intents and 
purposes, they are forgotten. 

Above all this mass of mediocrity there 
rises before the mind the figure of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, who alone of the writers of 
the past ten years has given to the world 
something that really thrilled it, and that has 
roused a genuine and enduring admiration. 
His extraordinary force and vigor, his free- 
hand treatment of his subjects, even the 
careless audacity of his style and something 
that verges upon impudence in his literary 
manner have made him quite unique; and in 
his Jungle Books there is found a wealth of 
creative imagination and a penetration into 


the mysteries of what is primitive and 
primeval that cannot be paralleled in the 
literature of any people. If any other 
novelist of the past ten years has written 
anything in English that will endure, ‘it is 
perhaps Mr. J. M. Barrie, whose command 
of the pathetic .is something more than a 
mere literary trick, and suggests the posses- 
sion of that intuitive genius which goes un- 
erringly to the very source of both tears and 
laughter. Yet if Mr. Kipling is to be re- 
membered, it will be by his Jungle Books and 
his short stories only; for in his novels, if 
they can be called so, he is obviously ill at 
ease and does not attain to the artistic com- 
pleteness that marks his shorter stories. In 
like manner Mr. Barrie will probably be re- 
membered by one or two of his productions 
at the most; just as I myself believe that 
Stevenson in the end will live through the 
one short tour de force which he himself at 
last came to detest—the story of ‘‘Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,’’ which cannot possibly be for- 
gotten, because it has given to our language 
an allegorical mode of representing the 
ethical duality of man. 

When we come to historical writing, we 
find that a great deal of very excellent work 
has been done in a way to be of value to 
future students in this field; but there is 
nothing that stands out as thoroughly bril- 
liant and original, and as worthy of com- 
parison with the writings of Freeman, Mot- 
ley, Parkman or even Prescott, unless it be 
found in the two volumes by Captain Mahan 
which deal with the influence of sea power 
upon history, and especially upon the history 
of the French Revolution and the Empire 
books which made a profound impression in 
England and on the Continent of Europe, 
and which have already become a part of 
the classic literature of military and naval 
science. 

In philosophy and theology again there 
has been an immense amount of writing, yet 
nothing that can properly be described as 
marking an era or even as opening up any 
new lines of speculative thought. 

In poetry and the drama, so far as English 
and American literature is concerned, the 
past ten years have been almost equally bar- 
ren. There are those who profess to think 
that Mr. William Watson has written poetry 
which will preserve his name from oblivion 
for many generations, but it is hard to see 
how this opinion can be justified. Mr. Wat- 
son has a command of stately diction, a 
fine sense of form, and, at times, he has 
almost risen to the height of some of his 
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greater predecessors; yet there is always 
perceptible a certain marmoreal coldness 
even in those lines of his that are inspired by 
the deepest feeling, and this coldness pro- 
duces a suggestion of artificiality which is 
fatal to true poetry. The only poet who has 
written during the past ten years, and for 
whom one may venture to prophecy a long 
remembrance, is Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and 
out of all that he has done in verse it would 
be rather daring to select more than half a 
dozen poems as likely to live and to be re- 
membered, let us say, a century hence. The 
‘*Recessional’’ will not be soon forgotten; 
“‘The Vampire’’ ought to live as long as 
there exist men who will lavish all that is 
best in them of brain and heart and soul for 
the love of a woman who accepts it all and 
tramples on it, and then laughs and turns 
away; and there are one or two of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s martial songs that have a marvelous 
fire and swing to them, and that strike the 
note of proud defiance and of sublime self- 
confidence so characteristic of the English 
soldier as to make them forever typical; yet 
even the most ardent admirers of Kipling 
must admit that in his published verse there 
is found an enormous amount of mere sing- 
song, which has little more than an occa- 
sionally daring rhyme, a nimble turn of 
phrase, and sometimes a rather startling bit 
of ribaldry, to make it memorable. In the 
drama of the past ten years there is not 
even one exception to the general rule of 
mediocrity. We can find abundant clever- 
ness--enormous cleverness at times—but 
not a single spark of genius; and it would 
be a very bold person who should undertake 
to marshal Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones and Mr. Bronson Howard as champions 
of our English drama against the uniquely 
brilliant work in French of Edmond [os- 
tand. 

Essay writing and criticism have had 
something of a revival with us in the past 
ten years; but the essays and the criticisms 
serve only to make one look back with un- 
affected longing to the days when Matthew 
Arnold wrote; and we reflect with sadness 
how this department of literature has be- 
come so utterly at present the lawful pos- 
session of the French. Our essayists write 
very prettily, and our critics criticize with a 
delightful gentleness of touch; but they 
never say anything that you can remember 
for a fortnight, and you merely feel, after 
you have laid them down, as though you had 
become a child again and were listening to 
a kind old nurse’s lullaby. 


It is interesting to consider the probabil- 
ity as to whether this decade in which we 
live is to be regarded as nothing but a 
pause, a period for marking time, or whether 
it is to be viewed as the beginning of a 
literary decline. Not long ago I heard the 
theory advanced that while great single 
names like those of Dumas and Victor Hugo 
and Balzac and Scott and Byron and Thack- 
eray and Dickens will become more and 
more infrequent as time goes on, literature 
as a whole will be better and the world in 
consequence a gainer. This theory is based 
upon the interesting assertion that we are 
now beholding the application to literature 
of what is known in political economy as the 
principle of the division of labor. In the old 
days, a single workman, for example, made 
all the parts of a machine laboriously, and 
then laboriously put them all together. He 
made the wheels, the cogs, the bands, the 
springs—in fact, even the smallest portions 
of the mechanism; whereas, in our days 
each part is made by a workman who does 
nothing else but labor over that one single 
task. But when an individual has so many 
kinds of work to do, he cannot possibly at- 
tain in any one of them to the perfection 
which is reached by the man who does a 
single piece alone; and therefore under the 
old system, the machine when it was com- 
pleted was less delicately made, less perfect 
in its parts, less accurate and efficient in its 
work. Applying this to literature, they tell 
us that hereafter no single writer will at- 
tempt, as Balzac did, at once to study life 
in its details and also to see it as a whole; 
but that he will rather confine himself to 
the observation of a single part of life and 
to attempt to set forth his impression of 
that part with absolute fidelity. Another 
writer in his turn will take another part and 
study it in precisely the same way, and so 
on until we have a thousand men perhaps 
each doing a single task, each setting forth 
a single phase alone. Thus we shall find no- 
where in the literature of the future an 
attempt to reproduce life as a_ whole, 
with the necessary limitations which are 
inevitable in any individual who as- 
sumes so great a task; but we shall 
rather have a whole series of impres- 
sions each conveyed with extraordinary 
subtlety and completeness to the reader’s 
mind, and these impressions the reader 
will co-ordinate and correlate, and out of 
them all he will construct for himself a fin- 
ished picture which no single man _ has 
drawn for him, but which is made up 
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from the patient, thoughtful, analytical la- 
bor of the many. 

Analogies are dangerous, because they 
are often, and indeed are almost always 
false; and it seems to me that such an 
analogy as has been just explained is wholly 
unconvincing. To show its fallacy, it is only 
necessary to press it closely in details. The 
mechanic of the olden time himself put all 
the parts of the machine together and dis- 
played the finished product of his hands as a 
completed whole. In the case of the me- 
chanic of to-day some one must also do the 
same. In other words, the workman, whether 
he himself has wrought the parts or whether 
this has been done for him by others, gives 
to the world the finished instrument, not in 
its parts, but as a whole. Now, who shall do 
this thing for us in literature? Naturally, 
the answer is that the reader must do it for 
himself, if we are no more to have a Balzac 
or a Thackeray to do it for him; and this 
assumes that the casual reader has the 
power of concentration and of co-ordination 
so developed and so effective that out of the 
thousand little impressionistic sketches that 
are set before him he can truly and accur- 
ately and faithfully construct the whole of 
which they form the parts. 

To state the case in this way is sufficient, 
I think, to demonstrate the absurdity of its 
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fundamental hypothesis. It is so intensely 
theoretical, and it assumes so much that in 
life it is quite impossible to assume. The 
fact is that unless the completed picture is 
presented to the world at large it will not 
exist at all. Far better is it that a great 
genius should set before us the world as he 
knows it through observation and sympathy, 
and insight, and imagination, than that a 
hundred little miniature painters should 
thrust their tiny bits of work upon us and 
expect us to put them together for ourselves 
and thus to construct what at the best 
would be rather a bit of patchwork than a 
creation of art. If it be really true that we 
are to have no more Titanic masters who 
never hesitate in the presence of the Impos- 
sible, if we are simply to behold in litera- 
ture petty piecework instead of massive 
composition, and are to have glib cleverness 
in the place of epoch-making genius, then 
we may as well make up our minds that our 
literature has entered upon the period of 
its decline, and that hereafter we must ex- 
pect only what are truthfully described as 
‘‘books of the day’’ rather than those rarer 
books which are not for the day alone nor 
for the year alone, but which are written for 
the delight and the inspiration and the bet- 
terment of all humanity, and for the en- 
richment of all time. 


TWILIGHT 


By JOHN CURTIS UNDERWOOD 


When the windows flame at sunset 
And the streets are sluiced with blood 
And the dying day is sinking 
In the night’s advancing flood, 
Smoky columns lightly trailing, 
Veil the housetops stark and high 
Tinged with purple that the moment 
Deepens in the western sky. 


When the shadows round us gather 
And the darkness settles fast 
And each flush of life convulsive 
Seems but prelude to the last, 
Dreams shall soften wasted faces, 
Fraught with presage darkly bright 
Dreams that like the smoke shall vanish 
At the coming of the night. 
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TEN YEARS’ TRIAL* 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S STRUGGLE 


By BRIG-GEN. CHARLES KING 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Eric Langdon, Lieutenant of Artillery, U. S. A., in garrison on the Pawnee River, has married a shallow and 
extravagant wife. In the fourth year of their marriage Mrs. Langdon dies, leaving her husband swamped in debt. 


In his embittered state he at times seeks the solace of liquor. Lieut. Langdon has two good friends, brothers-in- 
arms. Ronald May and Major Melville. But he has also an insidious enemy, Captain Nathan, a purse-proud, cow- 


ardly snob, who rejoices in Langdon’s every misfortune. 


Finally, when he has struck one of his brother officers 


for insulting Major Melville’s niece, Captain Nathan has him arrested and court-martialed. The verdict is dis- 


honorable dismissal, but before he leaves the garrison, 


Langdon upraids Captain Nathan for the hatred he has 


shown and makes the prophecy, that in ten years’ time their relative positions shall be reversed. Captain Nathan 
does not find his popularity in the post increase after Langdon’s dismissal. Meanwhile Langdon is in Chicago, trying 
to secure a position on a railroad. He is weak with hunger and the sense of his disgrace is strong upon him. The 


superintendent of the railroad is about to engage Langdon. 


One of the directors is a friend of Captain Nathan and 


from him has learned much of the inside history of the post, including Langdon's dismissal. As soon as this direc- 
tor finds that the man seeking a job is Langdon, he tells him to get out of the office. Langdon goes away miser- 
able. He is in an almost fainting condition as he wanders through the streets, when he is taken in charge by two 


soldiers in uniform, who recognize him. 


Il. 


HAT evening half a dozen subaltern offi- 
cers were gathered about the fireplace 
in the cheery mess-room at Fort Sheri- 

dan. The post was new and unfinished. The 
great city lay temptingly near. The Novem- 
ber gale swept, spray laden, from the stormy 
billows of the lake, and snow squalls had 
driven the command to their overcoats long 
weeks before the townsfolk ten leagues in- 
land began to think of turning out in winter 
garments. A bleak and forbidding spot it 
looked when the wintry waves beat high on 
the bluffs, but there was one homeless, 
weather-beaten traveler to whom at night- 
fall of that dreary day it seemed a blessed 
refuge. Against the stiff blast it was a long 
walk from the station to the mess-room, but, 
supported by the strong arms of two sturdy 
boys in blue, the new arrival was fairly 
rushed along over the hard-beaten path. He 

had no overcoat, and the civilian garb he 
wore was of the cut and style of three years 
gone by, and fitted him all too snugly. He 
was numb from cold and fatigue, and his 
brain was a bit muddled by the heroic treat- 
ment administered by those amateur physi- 
cians, the soldier boys. He had fallen across 
their path, faint from hunger and sleepless- 
ness, and disheartened by his experiences of 
the morning. Recognizing him instantly, for 
they were of his own regiment, the gunners 
had borne him to a neighboring bar and 
brought him to with that military cure-all, 
kill-all—whiskey. They had read trouble 
and suffering and hunger in his thin, white 
face, and their hearts were bigger than 


their purses. The free lunch hour was near- 
ly spent, but they succeeded in getting a 
bowl of hot soup and a huge ham sandwich, 
and, while one of their number stood sentry 
over his late superior, huddled in a chair by 
the stove, and answered evasively the in- 
numerable questions of the inquisitive hang- 
ers-on, the other ran ten blocks to a recruit- 
ing office, where he told his story to the 
sergeant on duty, and borrowed three dol- 
lars until pay day, when, had the sergeant 
so demanded, as many did in the so-called 
good old days of the Army, he would gladly 
have paid back five for the accommodation. 
Thus reinforced, Corporal Ryan returned to 
his friends. Langdon was led to the railway 
station and given a more substantial lunch, 
he the while accepting the bounty of these 
soldier Samaritans in mingled helplessness, 
humility and gratitude that would have 
broken Rodney May’s heart could he have 
seen it all, and set Morrow and Le Due to 
swearing. The man was dazed and benumbed 
by the weight of his troubles and the potency 
of soldier whiskey. He was trying to pull 
himself together and think. He knew by 
name several well-to-do professional and 
business men of Chicago, who at one time or 
other in his past, at ‘‘the Point,’’ at New- 
port or Fort Monroe had begged him to let 
them know when next he came to Chicago, 
and no Chicagoan conceives the possibility 
of life without coming to Chicago. He had 
the cards of some of these gentlemen some- 
where in his trunk, but that was at the sta- 
tion. He had the check still in his pocket, 


*“Ten Years’ Trial’’ began in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE for December. 
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“He was numb from cold and fatigue.” 


but not a cent wherewith to pay an express- 
man to take it somewhere if he had any- 
where to tell him to take it. He reasoned 
that with a night’s rest, a bath and clean 
linen, he could muster up strength and pluck 
to goin search of these cordial associates 
and guests of the old days. There must be 
employment for willing hands and brains, he 
argued, and all industries could not be 


dominated by Nathan & Co. But that night’s 
rest and bath, breakfast and trunk, how 
were they to be had? His conductors were 
full of hopeful suggestion, of loyal, con- 
fident assurance. All the lieutenant had to 
do was to go with them out to ‘‘Shurd’n,’’ 
and the officers would welcome him with 
open arms. Who was there? he asked. 
Ah, yes, Merrivale; he was a classmate at 
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the Point. Nelson? They were together in 
the same battery at Monroe. Hyatt, Hoyt 
and Stanton—three boys like May and Wood- 
row. Yes, they would welcome him for auld 
lang syne, and yet he shrank from it with 
utter repulsion. He, who had ever been 
leader and authority—how could he appear 
before them now, so broken, so humbled, so 
stricken with poverty and shame? There 
was just one thing left him—his watch; but 
that had been his father’s, and the thought 
of pawning it gave him keen distress. Still, 
he asked Ryan as they sat in the stuffy wait- 
ing room, if he knew where the watch could 
be accepted as security for a suitable loan, 
and Ryan said they were going out to 
*‘Shurd’n’’ to attend to all that—without 
security. Langdon began to feel drowsy and 
numb all over, and begged them to take him 
into the air. They did, and tramped him up 
and down for fifteen minutes, with the re- 
sult that he was soon again chilled to the 
marrow and shivering. They compassionate- 
ly sought to give him more whiskey, but he 
shook his head. Something told him it was 
not helping him. Then they took alarm. A 
man must be ill indeed in the eyes of the 
Celtic soldier when a drink won’t help him. 
It still lacked half an hour of train time. 
They had medical practitioners of small 
calibre attached to recruiting stations in 
those days, and Ryan sent his comrade on 
the run to the north side office, and, as luck 
would have it, back came the doctor. Brief 
examination was more than enough. 

‘*You’ve got to get to bed and have good 
treatment,’’ was the almost instant verdict, 
and helplessly Langdon bowed his head upon 
his breast. It was dusk when the way-train 
let them off at Sheridan. Ryan sought to 
wrap his overcoat about his failing patient, 
but Langdon refused. The honest Irishman 
thought it was because the officer was too 
proud to be seen in a private’s uniform and 
felt no rebuff. The officer would have taken 
it gladly had there been another to spare. 
“If I weren’t too old to ’list,’’ he had said 
to his humble companions in Chicago, ‘‘I’d 
take a blanket on the spot.’’* They hurried 
him against the rising gale toward the offi- 
cers’ club and mess-room, well knowing that 
there they would be apt to find more of the 
commissioned force than elsewhere. He was 
breathless, weak, shivering when they reached 
the door and were confronted at the very 
threshold by two officers muffled in their 
capes, plunging out into the blast. 





*To “take a blanket" used to be the American soldier's expression for 
enlisting—just as in England, Tommy Atkins “takes the shilling.” 


‘“‘What on earth have you got here?’’ 
gruffly queried the foremost, halting short 
in displeasure at the sight. 

‘*It’s Looten’nt Langdon, sorr,’’ said Ryan, 
with a touch of his cap. ‘‘We found him 
sick and starved in town, and Dr. Fownes 
said fetch him straight here.’’ 

‘“‘Here? Man alive, this is no—— 

‘‘Shut up, Bremer!’’ hurriedly interrupted 
the other. ‘‘It is Langdon! Why, Eric, old 
boy, don’t you know Nelson? Come right in. 
Bring him right in here, men,’’ and half 
leading, half bearing, they ran the drooping 
outcast into the light and warmth of the 
club room, scattering the group at the fire 
and sprawling him in a deep, easy chdir be- 
fore the blaze. ‘‘Give me that hot Scotch of 
yours, Snipey,’’ ordered Nelson to a young- 
ster in battery dress, who eagerly obeyed. 
‘*Now, Eric, swallow and don’t say a word,’’ 
and the hot liquid was absorbed in the midst 
of profound silence. ‘‘Tell me again the 
doctor’s directions, corporal,’’ said Nelson, 
after a moment’s study of the effect of his 
potion. 

‘‘That the looten’nt needed to be put to 
bed and a doctor wid him,’’ was the Irish- 
man’s rendition of the order, whereat there 
was a chuckle. 

‘‘All right. JI understand. You men did 
just right. Steward, give Corporal Ryan and 
his comrade a good, hot toddy. Thank you 
both, men. I’ll see you in the morning.”’ 

And they were going when Langdon feeb- 
ly held out his hand and whispered. Nelson 
bent to hear. 

‘‘He says you two saved his life, and he 
wants to see you when he’s better. So do I. 
Get a stretcher from the hospital, and my 
buffalo robe and blankets, Ryan. Now, we’ll 
have you fixed all right in five minutes, 
Eric, old boy. Snipey, see if Pills is in the 
card room. What’s your hurry, Bremer? I 
may want your help.’”’ 

The burly officer was again making for 
the storm door. He growled some iuarticu- 
late answer and shot out into the storm. 
Nelson glared after him a moment and 
frowned. ‘‘We don’t need him,’’ he said, as 
he turned back to Langdon, over whom 
others were now sympathetically bending. 
Two or three of the party had drawn aloof 
and were conferring in low tones, glancing 
occasionally at the group by the fireside; 
then, taking up their caps and overcoats, 
they edged away to the door. Again Nelson 
glared, took silent note of their faces and 
gave a significant bob of the head. ‘‘There’s 
as much human nature and human sympathy 
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in that squad as you’ll find in a skin game,”’ 
muttered he, toa silent crony. The latter 
looked grave and perturbed. 

‘“‘They never knew Langdon, and they 
only see the possibility of the colonel’s com- 
ing down rough on us for harboring and 
consorting with a dismissed officer.’’ 

‘‘Dismissed be damned! Langdon’s a bet- 
ter man to-day, broken as he is, than the 


cad who preferred the charges,’’ was the 
hot reply. 
“‘That’s why I’m with you,’’ was the 


quiet rejoinder. ‘‘All the same, men like 
Bremer and those doughboys will say the 
court declared the charges sustained, and 
Langdon disgraced.”’ 

‘Disgraced for smashing that sneak Tor- 
rance? By Jove! I hold him in higher es- 
teem——’’ 

‘Ah, Nelson, it isn’t all that. It’s that 
unpaid bill business—all that load of debt 
that snowed him under, and you know it.”’ 

‘““Know it? Yes, and know what’s more, 
how little he was to blame. Had our colonel 
or Melville been in command there, do you 
suppose they would have let him be court- 
martialed? No, sir! It was Sheeny Nathan’s 
snide work with that damned old numbskull 
of a dragoon—Old Cat. He never had the 
bowels of asnake. Find the doctor, Snipey ?”’ 
he eagerly asked, as the youngster came 
hurrying back. 

‘‘Coming the minute he finishes his hand, ’’ 
was the answer, and, true to his word, the 
young army surgeon speedily entered and 
came at once to the reclining figure in front 
of the fire. Langdon had been feebly reply- 
ing to the sympathetic questions of one or 
two associates of other days. Now, with 
white, drawn face and sombre eyes, he 
looked up at the new arrival. Professional 
decorum and the tenets of his cloth required 
of the physician an impassive, yet sympa- 
thetic and reassuring demeanor. But to the 
surprise of Nelson and Hoyt, the doctor 
plainly started the instant he caught sight 
of the patient. 

‘‘This—gentleman is ?’’ he faltered, paling 
a trifle and looking inquiringly about him. 

‘Eric Langdon, a classmate of Merrivale’s 
at the Point and my comrade at Monroe,’’ 
answered Nelson, stoutly. The doctor was 
new to the post and to him, and he wished 
it to be understood from the start that 
Langdon was his friend, his guest, and as 
such entitled to the best Fort Sheridan could 
give him. The doctor’s hesitancy and change 
of manner put him instantly on the aggres- 
sive. 
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‘I beg pardon,’’ quickly spoke Dr. Armi- 
stead. ‘‘Mr. Langdon’s face was familiar. 
I fancy I have seen his photograph. But 
that is of no consequence. Permit me,’’ he 
continued, pulling himself together with 
evident effort, and assuming the conven- 
tional manner of the physician. He bent and 
took Langdon’s wrist and gazed thought- 
fully, scrutinizingly, unflinchingly into the 
deep, haggard eyes. There was a moment’s 
silence. Then, straightening up, the doctor 
spoke. ‘‘Mr. Langdon is to be with you, 
Mr. Nelson ?’’ 

‘“Certainly.”’ 

‘‘Then I shall send the steward with medi- 
cine from the hospital. I should get him to 
bed as soon as possible 

‘‘l’ve sent for a stretcher, robes and 
blankets,’’ interposed Nelson, sharply. 
“‘That’s what I intended to do from the 
start.’”’ 

“‘Very good. Now—a word with you.”’ 
And the doctor drew the artilleryman aside. 
‘‘Your friend will need nothing to-night but 
some hot broth and sedatives. If, however, 
he should be restless or ill, or if you become 
anxious,’’ and here the young surgeon seemed 
to hesitate in embarrassment, ‘‘I suggest 
your calling on Major Bloodgood, my senior.”’ 

‘*You consider it so serious?’’ asked Nel- 
son, in quick alarm. 

‘“No,’’ was the answer, ‘‘but 

‘“‘But what, Dr. Armistead?’’ asked Nel- 
son, hotly. ‘‘AmI to understand you decline 
to see my friend and guest ?’’ 

The doctor flushed. He was a Virginian, 
‘‘jealous in honor,’’ sensitive to a turn. It 
was a moment before he spoke. Then the 
answer came calmly enough. 

‘No, Mr. Nelson; but your friend will 
probably—decline to see me. Here comes 
the stretcher, ’’ and so saying, the doctor left 
the room. 

Half an hour later, in Nelson’s own bed, 
comforted with a hot foot bath and nourish- 
ing food, Langdon closed his eyes to thank 
the God that had not left him friendless in 
his prostration. He heard the voices of old 
comrades in the room below. He heard Nel- 
son tiptoeing about the bed, arranging lamps 
and books for the night. Nelson had spread 
some blankets on a roomy old couch and was 
patting and shaking up a pillow, when the 
steward came softly in with some phials and 
medicine glasses. 

‘‘Dr. Armistead says,’’ he began, in low 
tone, when to his amaze, Nelson sternly 
whispered ‘‘Hush!’’ and, clapping his hand 
over his own lips to emphasize the order, 
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glanced in anxious fear toward the bed. The 
caution was too late. -With dilating eyes, 
Erie Langdon was struggling from the pil- 
low and striving to rise. 

‘‘What is it, Eric? Lie still, man,’’ spoke 
Nelson, soothing, yet commandingly, as he 
hastened to the bedside. 

‘‘Doctor who?’’ demanded Langdon, with 
menace in his tone. 

“‘Dr. Olmstead, man,’ 


, 


answered Nelson, 


with full conviction. ‘‘Send that man out— 
and his bottles with him,’’ he continued, 
turning full on Nelson again. ‘‘I’ve got to 
talk to you.’’ And, obedient to a signal, the 
steward withdrew. . 

For a moment there was dead silence. 
Throwing himself back on his pillow, his 
lean, long hands outspread on each cheek 
and temple, Langdon lay staring at the ceil- 
ing. Then in sharp, almost savage tone, he 





“Langdon feebly held out his hand and whispered.” 


with prompt mendacity. ‘‘O-l-m-s-t-e-a-d 
Olmstead. What’s got into you beside 
broth and one hot Scotch? I'll give you an- 
other presently if you’ll settle down and 
behave yourself.’’ 

‘‘Olmstead was not the name,’’ was the 
stern answer. ‘‘Don’t trifle with me, Nel- 
son. You said Armistead, did you not?’’ he 
continued, whirling sharp on the steward, 
and that amazed and confounded compounder 
of drugs could only gulp and turn redder in 
the face. 

‘It is Armistead, then,’’ said Langdon, 


b 


demanded: ‘‘How long has that man been at 
this post ?’’ 

‘*About a month or less. Why?’’ 

‘‘Because he or I must quit it inside of 
twenty-four hours.”’ 

Nelson stood a few seconds gazing full 
into the set face and gleaming eyes of his 
friend. Little by little he was recalling and 
piecing together the stories that had been 
whispered about Eric Langdon’s pretty, vola- 
tile, reckless wife —about her daring life in 
Washington while her husband was on dis- 
tant duty with his battery, about the atten- 
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tions and devotions of elderly reprobates in 
and about the capitol, men whose pockets 
seemed lined with gold, and whose records 
were seamed and lined with scandal. But 
there were tales of still another, a younger 
man, a distant kinsman, a Virginian of grand 
old family, a boy lover in her early girl- 
hood, a man who became her shadow, and 
sought to be her knight, for there was a tale 
of a scene at the Shoreham café—a Senator 
in his cups and a stripling doctor in all his 
youthful strength and chivalry, a sneering 
jest between one half-drunken nabob and a 
kindred spirit and reputed rival at an ad- 
joining table, an instant spring from a third 
table on the part of a tall, athletic young 
gallant in evening dress, a stern, furious 
demand for immediate apology, followed by 
a knock-down blow that sent five millions 
sprawling in bedraggled human shape —bot- 
tles, dishes and glasses raining and crashing 
upon him. They dragged him out, covered 
with rage and lobster salad, and bore him 
off to bed. Even in Executive session the 
story was suppressed, for there was no bar 
to the confirmation of a certain appointment 
to the medical corps of the Army. Indeed, 
was it not whispered that the appointment 
was made at the instigation of certain Sena- 
tors ‘‘to get the young man into the Army 
and out of Washington?’’ Nelson was not 
much of a repository for gossip. He listened 
only impatiently at best, and remembered 
but vaguely. Yet now it was all coming 
over him again, bit by bit, that Armistead 
was the hero of that exploit; that in the 
winter of ’84 and ’5 there was lively discus- 
sion in Washington society as to whether 
Armistead was there to get Mrs. Lanzdon 
into mischief or out of it. Those who knew 
him well, and of his infatuation for her in 
her girl days, swore stoutly that he was 
ever standing between her and scandal. 
Those who hardly knew him at all, and 
they were twenty to one, took the op- 
posite view, and those who in the least 
knew her had no charity for either. Un- 
til commissioned and ordered out of Wash- 
ington, however, he was her shadow, as 
has been said—and yet it was his tribe 

his own brothers who instigated the pro- 
ceedings that diverted Cousin Spotts’ little 
fortune from the maw of Mrs. Langdon 
to their own itching palms. And now, 
of all places on earth, here was Armi- 
stead at Fort Sheridan, and here was Eric 
Langdon under Armistead’s care and his 

Nelson’s—roof. This, too, at a time when 
Langdon sorely needed rest, peace and 
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friendly aid. ‘‘By George!’’ said Nelson to 
himself, ‘‘it is fateful.’’ 

But Langdon was the first to break the 
silence. 

‘‘What is the first train back to Chi- 
cago ?’’ 

**Seven-twelve to-morrow morning, Eric. 
But not a peg do you stir till we straighten 
you up. Dr. Bloodgood shall attend you, 
though-—the other isa ‘liver’ man. There’s 
no reason you shouldn’t take his medicine, 
dear boy. Come now, be reasonable. You 
need this bromide or whatever it is.”’ 

**Not a drop!’ was the fierce reply. ‘‘Get 
me out of this, Nels, for God’s sake! Even 
if I have to walk,’’ he cried, feebly strug- 
gling to rise, but Nelson, with his powerful 
frame, was on him in a minute. Hoyt came 
sprinting up the stairs and thrust the be- 
wildered steward aside. 

‘‘Just send my man for Bloodgood, will 
you?’’ panted Nelson to the new-comer. 
‘‘Then help me strap this lunatic. Do quit 
your struggling, Eric; you’ll only make 
yourself a thousand times worse.’’ 

The sweat was starting from Langdon’s 
brow and the muscles in his neck stood out 
swollen and distorted. He was fighting 
fiercely for liberty, he who so short a time 
before with long sigh had thanked God 
humbly for warmth and refuge. All the 
misery of his married life seemed to have 
hurled itself in concentrated force upon 
him again and robbed him of his reason. 
Nelson had to summon the steward to his 
aid, and Hoyt, too, when he returned, and 
at last between them they wore their frantic 
patient out, and the poor fellow sank ex- 
hausted upon his pillow, buried his stream- 
ing face in his arms and sobbed, sobbed like 
a little child. It was thus the senior sur- 
geon found him when in surprise and mani- 
fest annoyance he appeared ; but the instant 
he was made to realize that the stricken 
man before him was Eric Langdon, Blood- 
good’s injured air gave place to quick sym- 
pathy and interest. Long and carefully he 
studied his shivering patient. Little con- 
vulsive shudderings seemed to traverse Lang- 
don’s frame, and his sobs grew feebler. He 
moaned wearily at intervals, and the stew- 
ard was sent on the run with a note to Dr. 
Armistead and an order for certain restora- 
tives from the hospital. It seemed an age 
before he returned. Langdon lay in semi- 
collapse when at last his step was heard, 
and the doctor had felt compelled to admin- 
ister tablespoonfuls of brandy. 

‘“‘What on earth kept you?’’ demanded 
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‘Long and carefully he studied his shivering patient.”’ 


he, angrily. ‘‘I could have gone there and 
back a dozen times.”’ 

“So could I, sir, but I couldn’t find Dr. 
Armistead anywhere. The patrol coming in 
from the station said they saw him in 
civilian dress going out at the gate.’’ 

‘‘Impossible,’’ sharply retorted Blood- 
good. ‘‘He couldn’t leave the post without 
my consent. Drop the medicine and go to 
the colonel’s and see if he’s there. I cannot 
leave this case for two hours. He’ll have to 
look out for the others, and I’ve got some 
instructions to give him.”’ 

But when the steward returned from the 
commanding officer’s it was with a message 
that startled both the post surgeon and the 
two officers present 


“‘The colonel’s compliments, sir, and he 
says that a sudden emergency called Dr. 
Armistead to town. The colonel had a note 
from him and sent back his permission; but 
he supposed, of course, that the post sur- 
geon had also been consulted.”’ 

There was silence for a moment. Blood- 
good looked wonderingly at the steward, 
finally nodded toward the door, and the man 
understood and left the room. Bloodgood 
closed the door behind him, and then Nelson 
spoke, impetuously as ever: 

“‘By God! I never supposed an Armi- 
stead could be a coward!’ 

And then Langdon began to murmur. 
They listened, but could only distinguish his 
dead wife’s name. 


(To be Continued. ) 








CECIL THE FIRST 
THE KING AND HIS COUNTRY 


By ALLEN SANGREE 


N the land that bears his name, Cecil 
Rhodes receives the homage of a mon- 
arch. He stands for the country’s rise or 

fall. He is the source of good and evil; 
praised for completing a railroad and blamed 
for a continued drought. Among white men 
he is a subject for hero worship. To black 
men he represents the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race. They call him ‘‘Separator of Bulls,’’ 
“‘Son of the Great White Queen’’ and ‘‘the 
man who eats a country for his breakfast.’’ 
To them he is Destiny itself. 

The personality of this man is felt in the 
remotest corners of South Africa. His very 
name is a thing to conjure with. As for 
Rhodesia, the minute you set foot on its soil 
you become conscious, in the words of a 
tourist, that you are ‘‘an adherent of the 
Uncrowned King Cecil I. And never had a 
crowned king more loyal subjects, for, say 
what you will of him elsewhere, Rhodesia is, 
to a man, for Cecil Rhodes.’’ It is his only 
child. Through the efforts of this one man 
has a vast territory on the map of Central 
South Africa been painted British red. His 
life is wrapt up in developing it. A shrewd 
financial critic remarked that he would ‘‘like 
to have an insurance policy on Rhodes’ life 
to the amount of whatever money he put in 
Rhodesia.’’ 

Thus far the Colossus has not only with- 
stood every shock, but, like beaten metal, 
become firmer with each blow. How will he 
emerge from this crisis? What does Fate 
have in store for Cecil Rhodes when the war 
clouds shall have rolled away and the night 
winds moan over the graves of Britain and 
Boer? 

The first thing you notice about Mr. 
Rhodes is all absence of affectation. He re- 
ceives alike the day laborer and the foreign 
minister. In voice, manner and conduct he 
is ever the same. Nothing is studied. Un- 
like most human beings, he is not an actor. 
There is nothing mysterious about him. He 
makes use of no subterfuge, but comes 
straight to the point. In conversation he 
meets your eye squarely and impresses you 


with his sincerity. ‘‘I could not stand out 
against him,’’ wailed Barney Barnato when 
berated by a friend for merging his diamond 
interests with the De Beers Syndicate. ‘‘He 
just roped me in—roped me in because I 
knew he spoke the truth.”’ 

This ingenuousness disarms you one mo- 
ment, but engages your admiration the next. 
It is instantly forced upon you that here is 
a man who holds life too serious and brief 
for a masquerade, whose thoughts are de- 
tached from petty things and engrossed in 
vast ideas. Mr. Rhodes gives evidence of 
this by breaking off conversation when it 
becomes small, and concentrating his mind 
on some entirely foreign subject. 

You need not talk with Mr. Rhodes five 
minutes to learn that he isa thinker. Dr. 
Jameson and other lieutenants who have 
achieved more or less distinction, seem but 
as moths flying about an are light. They 
think in pennyweights; Rhodes in tons. He 
never bothers with details; they take care 
of themselves. Half the time he does not 
even have pocket money. ‘Traveling on a 
street car in Cape Town one day, he found 
himself without the necessary ‘‘ticky’’ 
(threepence), and accepted a loan. 

“Rhodes, ’’ exclaimed the American con- 
ductor in writhing sarcasm ; ‘‘ Dusty Roads, I 
guess!’’ Indeed, the Colossus looked rather 
dusty, having been on a tramp along the 
docks. The detail of dress, however, is one 
to which he is especially indifferent. His 
favorite garb is a white flannel shirt with a 
polkadot tie, soft felt hat and modest gray 
or black clothes. He wears no diamonds. In 
this costume I saw him call upon Sir Alfred 
Milner, at the Executive Mansion. The 
flunkey at the door, nevertheless, cracked 
his spine in making an obeisance. 

3ut Mr. Rhodes’ clothes attract your at- 
tention last, so domineering, almost oppres- 
sive, is his presence. Not that he is unlike 
other men—an immune to human passions, 
frailties and luxuries. Far from it. I no- 
ticed that he greatly enjoys a good cigar, 
drinks Scotch whiskey and champagne with 
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Cecil Rhodes 








relish, takes interest in a horse race, likes 
to tell a good story, and swears. He even 
admits to being lazy. He would rather ride 
than walk any time, and though a wonderful 
traveler, continually skipping about from 
one part of Africa to another, he usually 
takes his ease. Mr. Rhodes is not a hustler 
in the American sense of the word. On the 
contrary, he is rather phlegmatic in his 
movements, but—dquick in thought. He 
makes his plans carefully, weighs the con- 
sequences. Then, whether it be the arrang- 
ing for gymkhana games or the grabbing of 
a continent, he goes about the affair with a 


resistless energy that constantly gathers 
momentum. 

This characteristic of Rhodes was aptly 
illustrated when Dr. Jameson telegraphed 
down from the north that it was necessary 
to crush Lobengula. The reply Dr. Jameson 
got, read: ‘‘Read Luke xiv., 31.’’ When 
this found its way to the newspapers all 
South Africa searched the Bible to dis- 
cover Mr. Rhodes’ meaning. The verse 
reads: 

‘‘Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first, and 
consulteth whether he be able with ten thou- 
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sand to meet him that cometh against him 
with twenty thousand ?’’ 

Cecil Rhodes is a keen observer, a philos- 
opher, shrewd of wit, not given to long 
speeches, brave, and lavish with money when 
he thinks it profitable to be so. His counte- 
nance is not an encouraging study for the 
sentimental. -In the knowledge of South 
Africans he has never showed attention to 
any woman. Disappointed-in-love stories 
about him go the rounds at intervals, but 
are never verified. There seems to be little 
room in his make-up for that sort of thing. 
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ceived him coldly, and remarked shortly that 
the climate in South Africa was ruinous to 
a woman’s beauty. 

While this might be construed as a ‘“‘lit- 
tleness,’’ it is a peculiarity of the man that 
falls in line with his life’s aim and work. 
He holds that the unmarried man will take 
greater risks and accomplish more for him 
on the fringe of civilization. He looks at it 
in a purely business way, and is willing to 
pay the highest prices for the most efficient 
work. 

Rhodes’ face and form command your re- 








Drawn from a photograph. 








Steamer on the Zambesi River. 


He treats the gentler sex with indifference 
and even rudeness. For his two sisters alone 
does he exhibit fondness, and they, in turn, 
have the reputation of being ‘‘man-haters.”’ 

Nothing aggravates Mr. Rhodes more than 
for one of the Chartered Company’s em- 
ployees to get married. I came down from 
Beira on a German steamer with a newly 
wedded couple who were returning to Eng- 
land most dejected. The bridegroom had 
been a trusted lieutenant in Rhodesia, and 
went home on a leave of absence at his gen- 
eral’s suggestion. When he returned with a 
rosy-cheeked bride, however, Rhodes re- 


spect. His forehead is massive. The grayish 
light hair lays rather close to his head, and 
is inclined to curl. The ears and nose are 
big; the chin firm, prominent and double. 
The brows are heavy and overshadow bright, 
keen and thoughtful gray eyes. His mouth 
indicates severity, sarcasm and determina- 
tion. His neck is thick, his shoulders strong, 
his hands muscular, with fingers broad at 
the ends. He is of medium height, his body 
heavy. In his forehead you see where gigan- 
tic ideas are generated; in his chin how 
they are carried out. The lines of his mouth 
tell you plainly that slight infringements of 
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that two years ago the 














British South African 
Chartered Company had 
expended $25,000,000 in 
Rhodesia, that the British 
tax payer had not contrib- 
uted a farthing toward 
this, and that since its es- 
tablishment the Chartered 
Company has earned no 
money for its shareholders. 
He handles millions as an- 
other would hundreds, and 
is not fastidious how he 
gets them. When Treas- 
urer-General of Cape Col- 
ony at the age of twenty- 
eight, General Gordon met 
Rhodes and told him of 
his refusing a room full 
of gold offered by the 
Emperor of China for 











Government House at Pulawayo. 


the ethical code are not to interfere in his 
project; that the end justifies the means. 

Rhodes is a hopeless person to approach 
with a hard luck story. He isnot asentimental 
philanthropist. The more rough and ready 
the man, the better he likes him. Men of such 
kidney he can inspire with his own energy. 
Them will he trust to great lengths. Rhodes 
needs them in his business, and he can pick 
out an efficient worker as 


crushing the Taiping re- 
bellion. ‘‘Oh, what a 
wasted opportunity!’’ ex- 
claimed Khodes. ‘‘I would have taken as 
many roomfuls as I could have got.’’ 

‘‘The bigger the aim the more money you 
need,’’ is his motto, and Rhodes is essen- 
tially a man of big endeavors. He first 
coralled the diamond output of the world, 
and made humanity pay his price for love of 
adornment. Then he annexed 140,000 square 
miles of valuable land to the English em- 





readily as Napoleon could 





a promising officer. His 
methods, indeed, are not 
so different from those of 
the Corsican. That ‘‘Provi- 
dence is generally on the 
side of the big battalions’’ 
is a favorite quotation of 
the continent grabber. 
‘*My battalions,’’ he adds, 
‘are pounds sterling.’’ 

In securing these 
“pounds sterling’ the 
genius of Cecil Rhodes is 
pre-eminent. He is a mas- 
ter of finance; the more 
long-headed and shrewder 
the man, the more readily 
can Rhodes separate him 
from his money. ‘To show 
what capital he can com- 
mand without paying the 
shareholders a cent of divi- 




















dend, I need only state 


Cecil Rhodes’ Home in Rhodesia, in the heart of the Matoppo Hills 
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pire, and finally attempted to confiscate the 
richest gold mines on earth and, inciden- 


tally, paint the South African Republic 
British red. These three jobs required un- 
told sums. 


And the remarkable part of it all is that 
the whole civilized world has been contrib- 
uting to the work. Cecil Rhodes is building 
an empire in South Africa with money that 
is subscribed in Europe, Asia, America, 
Africa and Australia. Every man who gam- 
bles in gold, diamond, Chartered Company 
and the hundreds of other South African 
stocks gives his quota. Two-thirds of the 
mining and exploration companies go up in 
smoke, but before they evaporate Cecil 
Rhodes has had some contribution, which, 
let it be understood, does not fall into the 
pockets of private persons, but accrues to 
the country of Rhodesia. 

In the genus millionaire Cecil Rhodes is 
unique. On the face of the earth to-day 
there is probably no other rich man who 
would use his private fortune to build a 
railroad in a savage country or defray the 
expenses of a war, not knowing whether 
there shall be a reimbursement. It is sacri- 
fice of this unusual sort, in an age when 
money is king, that commands the admira- 
tion of statesman and mechanic alike; while 
capitalists from very wonderment are con- 
strained to give aid. 

This explains why, through the length 
and breadth of South Africa, you cannot 
find a man that envies Rhodes his fortune, 
since he neither spends money on himself 
nor does he hoard it for posterity. ‘‘If | 
had a son he would get no legacy from me,”’ 
says this world-unique millionaire. ‘‘I like 
to see a young man begin poor. It will bring 
out the best that is in him.’’ 

To a Rockefeller, Gould or Vanderbilt 
such disinterested use of millions must seem 
like insanity. Here is a man that husbands 
his fortune with one hand and lavishes it 
with the other, much as Napoleon kept the 
recruiting sergeant busy at one end of the 
scale, while he never hesitated to fling a 
few thousand men to certain death at the 
other. He lives a plainer life than his asso- 
ciates. He owns no steam yachts or private 
cars, and consistently declines all titles and 
peerage honors. He shuns society and pre- 
fers knocking about on the veldt in a khaki 
suit to attending a court reception. He has 
spent a milllion dollars to provide Cape 
Town a zoological garden and beautiful 
park, yet he lives himself for the most part 
ina thatched hut in Matabeleland. Three 
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times have incendiaries burned down his 
villa at Groot Schur. On each occasion has 
he rebuilt it at greater expense, though he 
is seldom there to enjoy its luxuries. ‘‘It is 
a good way to distribute money to the work- 
ing man,’’ he says. 

Rhodes ‘‘goes broke” sometimes. In such 
a dilemma he manipulates the diamord, gold 
and Chartered Company market. De Beers 
usually stands good for a loan of any amount. 
Once it went back on him. That was on the 
outbreak of the campaign against Loben- 
gula, anent which Dr. Jameson received his 
Biblical message. When Rhodes saw the 
African king intended to make trouble he 
rushed north, took in the situation, and wired 
to Kimberly for money. ‘‘Wish you luck in 
your war,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Sorry we can’t 
see our way to loan you what you want.’’ 

A little setback like this did not discour- 
age the Colossus. He proceeded to sell a 
block of his shares in the Chartered Com- 
pany and caused a panic. The investing 
public had to pay the bill for conquering 
the African king, after all. The Chartered 
Company, by virtue of Rhodes’ patent fifty 
per cent. clause, can go shares with the 
private exploiters and speculators out of 
whatever value the investing public chooses 
to put on the prospectuses of a country still 
undeveloped. Other governments take toll 
by royalty, transfer dues, stamps, duties on 
mining necessaries, licenses, or percentages 
on monopolies granted to private persons as 
in the Transvaal. Rhodes’ idea is to make 
things easy for the prospector until he 
strikes what he considers a ‘‘find;’’ then 
the company comes in as a sort of ground 
landlord and claims half of the shares which 
the vendor gets alloted to himself in floating 
the find into a company. The Chartered 
Company thus holds scrip in all subsidiary 
concerns, which it can either retain as an 
investment or dispose of in the market. By 
this arrangement Rhodes can bleed the share 
gambler and place the earnings in adminis- 
tering his kingdom. 

A stickler in moral rectitude and honor 
might have cause to find fault with the 
Rhodes scheme of life, and yet the man has 
fixed ideas of right and wrong. At Kimberly 
once Barney Barnato secured money from a 
great number of the miners for an invest- 
ment that fell through. Some of the men 
went bankrupt, and there was loud com- 
plaining. From his own pocket Rhodes re- 
funded the various sums, though he was in 
no way connected with the enterprise. The 
element of honor in Rhodes, however, is 
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subsidiary to an extent to the great scheme 
of developing South Africa. He places all 
moral discrepancies on one side, and the 
value of his life’s work on the other, and 
hopes to strike a balance. As to his at- 
tempted theft of the Transvaal, he has never 
made any defense. ‘‘Boys, we must go and 
take our medicine,’’ he said, when sum- 
moned to the tribunal at London. Probably 
no one smiled wider than Mr. Rhodes him- 
self when Joe Chamberlain, after signing 
the report that declared the Colossus guilty 
of participating in the Jameson Raid, arose 
in Parliament and said: ‘‘But as to one 
thing, I am perfectly convinced, and that is 
there has been nothing proved, and there 
exists nothing which 


consumption. For a while he pumped water 
from the mines. As he slowly regained 
health he bought a few claims in the De 
Beers mine, and then returned to England. 
There he secured the backing of the Roths- 
childs and again repaired to Kimberly that he 
might accomplish his heart’s desire—con- 
trol the diamond product. 

Following the example of a young He- 
brew, Barnett Isaacs, better known as Bar- 
ney Barnato, who at that time had gradually 
bought the majority of claims in the Kim- 
berly mine, Rhodes soon became formi- 
dable. In a brief time the contest for su- 
premacy narrowed to these two men, one an 
unknown clergyman’s son, the other, nrounte- 
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personal character 
as a man of honor. 
So far as I am con- 
cerned, in consider- 
ing the position of 
Mr. Rhodes, I ais- 
miss absolutely those 
charges which affect 
his personal honor.”’ 
No more has he at- 
tempted to clear 
himself from the 
charge of buying a 
seat in the Cape 
legislature. At one 
time he thought his 
aims could be best 
forwarded by going 
into politics, so in 
he went with his 
usual resistless en- 
ergy and doubtful 











1888 Rhodes had 
brought such tre- 
mendous pressure to 
bear, buying up 
claims under Bar- 
nato’s nose and de- 
pressing the price 
of diamonds, that 
the latter weakened. 
“T’ll talk it over,’’ 
he said, and one 
whole night he and 
Rhodes, with Wolff 
Joel and Alfred Beit, 
discussed how the 
combine could be 
formed. 

One would suppose 
that a young man in 
his twenties might 
be content with get- 
ting possession of all 











methods. He became 
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Premier, and _ tried 
to conciliate the 
Dutch and English elements, with the ulti- 
mate object of forming a ‘‘United South 
Africa,’’ united, understand, under the Union 
Jack, for Rhodes’ motto is: ‘‘For Union and 
the Queen.”’ 

Let us glance for a moment at the result 
of this policy; what effect it has had in 
South Africa. What good, if any, has Cecil 
Rhodes done for this world? How does he 
go about eating a country for his breakfast? 
How digest it? 

The reading public knows something of 
Rhodes’ picturesque early life. It has been 
told often that he, the son of an Eng- 
lish curate, went out to Kimberly shortly 
after the discovery of diamonds, dying with 
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world without 
meddling in other 
schemes. Not so with Rhodes. No sooner 
had he persuaded the circus rider to say 
‘‘Yes,’’ binding him with oath, than he 
was informed the De Beers Syndicate must 
furnish money for some continent grabbing. 
The thrifty Barnato almost wept at this, 
but was the first, notwithstanding, to give 
in, and to his confreres finally said: ‘‘ Well, 
some people have a fancy for one thing 
and some another. Rhodes wants the money 
to go north. I suppose we must give it to 
him.’’ When the trust deed for the De 
Beers Company was drawn up it contained a 
rather curious amplification binding it to 
give some equity profits for Mr. Rhodes’ 
work in the north. 
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It was then that Cecil Rhodes first stepped 
into the glare of the public eye. Germans, 
French and Boers had been spying about. 
Gold had already been discovered. The 
meadows were green, the cattle fat, the 
soil fertile. It was a rich morsel for white 
men. Some one would grab it soon. Mr. 
Rhodes pleaded with his government in vain. 
The reply from Sir Hercules Robinson to his 
final appeal was: ‘‘Can’t you do something? 
The Imperial Government will take no fur- 
ther steps until convinced that there is real 
enterprise at work to make the country 
ours not merely in name.”’ 

Rhodes’ answer was to send three stal- 
wart Englishmen to Lobengula, King of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, equipping 
them with money from the diamond mines. 
A South African newspaper man who wit- 
nessed the transfer of Central South Africa 
to Cécil Rhodes gave this graphic account 
of the operation: 

‘*The concession hunters were wearily 
hanging about Lobengula’s great pole stock- 
ade, as they had done for months. The 
stockade was fouled with the dung of hun- 
dreds of sheep and goats, with which the 
king, like another Polyphemus in his cave, 
loved to surround his august person. In one 
part of this vast sundried manure heap stood 
a wooden rack hung with raw meat, on 


which the flies clustered. The king was just 
expected to appear; a chorus of chanted 
adulation advertised his coming. As the 
concession seekers heard the cries of ‘O 
Black Bull! O Eater of the Sun!’ etc., etc., 
they squatted lugubriously down in the dung 
according to Matabele court etiquette, pen- 
sively brushed away the flies above and the 
maggots below, and cursed Mr. Rhodes and 
all his schemes from the bottom of their 
hearts. A few yards away a party of young 
warriors shook their assegais and remarked 
that in a day or two they would have the 
king’s leave to murder all white dogs.’’ 

But to-day, as Lobengula marched in and 
seated himself on his block of wood in the 
middle—his royal dais—it was clear that 
something unusual was in the wind. The 
mountain of dusky flesh, six feet high and 
huge in girth, solemnly rolled in on elephan- 
tine legs, and the morose, bloodshot, pro- 
truding eyes searched the stockade. He pro- 
nounced the Matabele word for Thompson. 

‘*Matabele’’ Thompson was promptly at 
his majesty’s service. 

‘““You are not coming after grass and 
ground?’’ Lobengula asked sharply—-for the 
five hundredth time. 

And for the five hundreth time came the 
answer, ‘‘No, king. We are not Boers. We 
have not cattle. We want minerals, We 
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leave you the hide, and horns and hoofs, and 
all else, of your cow; we only want the 
right to milk her. Matabele do not want the 
milk, or the minerals.’’ 

‘‘Why does not your big brother who eats 
a country for his breakfast come to see me 
himself ?”’ 

‘He will come, king, in time. First give 
us the paper.’’ 

Here Induna Lotchi (who was for grant- 
ing the concession, and was murdered there- 
fore later on) artfully clinked the bag of 
sovereigns. 

“‘Give me the paper,’’ cried the king, 
impatiently, ‘‘give me that fly-blown paper 
of yours.”’ (So he described the parchment. ) 

Mr. Thompson hurried out and brought in 
Mr. Rudd and Mr. Maguire, the other signa- 
tory concessionaries, together with Mr. 
Helm, the missionary, to see ‘‘fair play ;’’ 
the king, on his part, sent for his Indunas, 
and at Jast, after risks and delays and dis- 
appointments innumerable, the momentous 
scrawl was scrawled, the Elephant Seal 
atfixed, and the concession on which was to 
be based the Chartered Company was a fact 
accomplished. 

And what do you suppose was the price 
paid for this section of the earth’s surface, 
greater in extent than the combined area 


of France and Germany? A small pittance 
of $500 per month to the quondam monarch 
Lobengula, one thousand Martini-Henry rifles, 
one hundred thousand rounds of cartridges, 
and a little steamboat on the Zambesi River! 

The deals of Rhodes are generally profita- 
ble, and though investors are still waiting for 
their dividends from the Chartered Com- 
pany, that concern has a rich asset in Rho- 
desia, and the British Empire a flourishing 
colony. Where once the Kaffir kings had 
their ‘‘place of killing’’ a beautiful town 
now stands. Mr. Rhodes’ dream has come 
true. When chided with embarking on such 
a massive undertaking, he replied, quietly: 
‘‘In fancy I see people,’’ pointing toward 
Lobengula’s camp, ‘‘walking through shady 
avenues. 

Not only does Bulawayo have shady ave- 
nues, but wide streets, beautiful buildings, 
tramways, a government house, handsome 
stores, a race course, fine club house, and, 
in every respect, is a modern city of per- 
haps 4,000 inhabitants. A railroad and tele- 
graph connect it with Cape Town. Both are 
now being pushed into Central Africa. In 
the near future another road will open the 
way to Bevia on the East Coast. 

Where Kaffir hordes formerly lived in slug- 
gish indolence or else fought to exterminate 
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one another, towns are now springing up, 
trees growing, steam ploughs turning up 
the soil. A class of human beings dwells 
here now that H. M. Stanley characterized 
as the ‘‘pick of Picadilly in South African 
costume.’’ Everywhere you see signs of 
Rhodes’ handiwork. He pays for experi- 
ments in forestry, gardening and irrigation. 
He hopes by example to teach the native 
African how to develop the land. 

Cecil Rhodes’ home in Rhodesia, the one 
to which he is most attached, lies in the 
heart of the Matoppo Hills. It is on those 
ancient rocks that Rhodes loves to sit 
and meditate. He has a romantic passion 
for mountain scenery, and the view from 
this plateau is the most impressive in South 
Africa. His property consists of nine great 
farms, and they all present a scene of in- 
dustry. Asarule, there are no highways in 
any part of the country, but some visitors 
to the Matappos getting lost one day, Mr. 
Rhodes decided to have one built from Bula- 
wayo to his hut. His friends attempted to 
dissuade him, pointing out the enormous ex- 
pense. ‘‘I am going to havea road,’’ he 
said, decisively, and that settled it. Money 
disappears in his hands as though by magic. 
He has now spent a matter of $250,000 in 
irrigating his land, having had constructed 
a reservoir which furnishes moisture to 
many thousands of acres. Each year he 
plants new cereals or fruits, and the natives 
look on with wonderment and awe. The 
figure of a man in silhouette on one of the 
high kopjes they call after him. It is an 
immense boulder, surrounded by others of 
grotesque shapes, that rear their uncanny 
heads almost to the heavens. Mr. Rhodes 
calls it the ‘‘world’s view,’’ and has select- 
ed this spot for his burial place. 

Mr. Rhodes does not spend great sums on 
philanthropy unless improving the condition 
of the African native may be so construed. 
Religious projects also engage little of his 
sympathy. Mr. Rhodes’ conception of re- 
ligion is not adherence to any particular 
creed, but a man’s fixed idea as to his duty 
and destiny here, his vital relations to the 
universe. Rhodes will tell you frankly that 
he believes he was put on earth to develop 
South Africa with the aid of Anglo-Saxons, 
I was about to say English and Americans. 
‘‘The Portuguese will never do it,’’ I heard 
him tell a man who attempted to interview 
him at Cape Town, ‘‘because they are too 
lazy. The blacks have not enough gray 
matter, and the Boers do not know how. 
The job therefore remains for us.”’ 
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Mention has been made of Americans be- 
cause Mr. Rhodes in all his undertakings is 
aided in the practical work by pioneers from 
the states. Nearly all his mine managers, 
expert engineers and scouts on the frontier 
are from the West. They are as brave and 
more astute than Englishmen, and for them 
Cecil Rhodes has a warm spot in his heart. 
He admires our government, too, and gave 
Parnell $50,000 when he refused to accept 
home rule on colonial instead of American 
basis, just by way of commendation. Ex- 
ceedingly democratic himself, he holds our 
government up as the model one of to- 
day. 

A notable characteristic of Cecil Rhodes 
is his rugged courage, moral and physical. 
Probably no other white man in South Africa 
would have placed his head in the lion’s 
mouth as did Rhodes when he desired 
to end the Matabele war. Lobengula and 
thousands of his warriors, beaten but still 
bloodthirsty, had retreated to the mountain 
fastnesses, and no one cared to undertake 
peace overtures, such certain death did it 
promise. Finally Rhodes said: ‘‘If these 
people do not return immediately it will be 
too late to gather their crops, and we will 
starve. I must go and make terms.’’ 

His friends almost used force to detain 
him, but to no purpose. He walked into the 
arms of the savage enemy, making his camp 
near the most relentless of the Indunas, and 
remained there for days and weeks unarmed 
or protected. Overcome by the ‘‘great white 
chief’s’’ courage, which always appeals to 
the savage, and convinced by his reasoning, 
the Matabele at last gave him a hearing, 
and in a brief time this plain English citi- 
zen, without titles or authority, drew up 
articles of capitulation, named indemnity 
and made the country in fact a British pos- 
session. 

Throughout South Africa Rhodes in- 
spires different feelings. The Boers hate 
him and have the frankness and temerity to 
say so. Men of Dutch birth revile him when 
his back is turned, but face to face they 
shrivel up. A few persons love him. How 
posterity will estimate him we do not know. 
If it is true, as Carlyle says, that the history 
of the world is the biography of great men, 
then the name of Rhodes should have no in- 
conspicuous place in the narrative of na- 
tions, since up to the present time the his- 
tory of South Africa is to be read, for the 
most part, in the lives of two men, one of 
whom has achieved eminence by zealous pat- 
riotism; the other by success. 
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Author of ‘“The Pardon of Thomas Whalen” and ‘‘A Secret of State.” 


ALDWIN, the lobbyist, leaning forward 
with his elbows on his knees, and sway- 
ing with the train as it swung out onto 

the rocky ledge that paves the Valley of the 
Desplaines, contemplatively cut the end 
from a fresh cigar and said: 

‘But I’m not so sure, after all. My ex- 
perience with the Bailey bill shook my faith 
in that proposition.”’ 

The two other men in the salon looked up 
with startled eyes. 

Baldwin had been driven over from his 
Michigan Avenue home and caught the Alton 
Limited when it made the station stop at 
Twenty-third Street, where he boarded the 
last of its curtained Pullmans. This coach 
was the political institution known to Illinois 
statesmanship as the Springfield sleeper, and 


Baldwin and his two companions, Jennings, 
the Secretary of State, and Denny Healy, a 
canal commissioner, had the capsulated cozi- 
ness of its smoking compartment all to them- 
selves. Down by Dwight. they had fallen 
into a desultory discussion of the old ques- 
tion as to whether or not every man has his 
price. The question could hardly interest 
these men long, for, after many years’ con- 
stant contemplation, under the gray dome of 
the State House, of the weaknesses of men, 
they had come to an acceptance of the doc- 
trine now grown frank enough to have no 
lingering taint of cynicism. Jennings, in- 
deed, had just dismissed the subject by de- 
claring : 

‘*All men aire fer sale, an’ most of ’em 
damn cheap.”’ 
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And so the subject might have lapsed had 
it not been for Baldwin’s heterodoxy. That 
George R. Baldwin of all men should doubt 
the first maxim of their profession was be- 
yond comprehension. Though he played his 
part in life with a suite of law offices ina 
sky scraper as a background, ‘his serious 
business was lobbying bills through the 
Legislature. His friends, who were many, 
boasted that he always stood by them, right 
or wrong. Which he did, indeed, and as they 
were generally wrong, the value of such 
friendship, or his opinions on practical pol- 
itics, could hardly be overestimated. The 
day had been a hot one in Chicago, but now 
a cold draught of smoky air was sucking in 
through the narrow window screen, on which 
the cinders hailed as the Limited plunged 
southward. 

Smoke and dirt had long since begrimed 
the dark and sweaty face of Jennings, who, 
with waistcoat opened in the comfort dear 
to the Egyptian, was sprawling his shanks 
on the cushion opposite him, while Healy, 
doomed by corpulence to an attitude more 
erect, sitting with his chubby knees far 
apart as the fat will, his paunch resting on 
the edge of the seat he filled, now and then 
brushed a fat palm over his red scalp and 
sighed, as he puffed his domestic cigar. But 
Jaldwin sat and smiled, showing his excei- 
lent teeth beneath his reddish mustache, and 
visibly expanded. They could hear, as an un- 
dertone to their talking, the dull roll of the 
Pullman’s paper wheels, and now and then 
they were interrupted by the whistle’s long 
and lonesome note at a country road-cross- 
ing. Out through the double windows, against 
which Healy sometimes pressed his forehead 
because the glass cooled it, the dark fields 
wheeled past in an endless belt of blackness, 
save where an occasional bunch of sparks 
from the engine burrowed under the right- 
of-way fence, and then, in the momentary 
glow of light, they could catch sight of a 
tossing plume of corn, which told them they 
were out on the prairies of Central Illinois. 

When the train paused for the Big Four 
crossing at Gardner, they heard in the sud- 
den flood of silence the snoring of a sensible 
fare-paying passenger who had gone to bed. 
The strident noise of the crickets and the 
frogs outside was noted only as an effect of 
the silence. The three men had no thought 
of retiring until they reached Pontiac at 
two o’clock, for the lives they led were such 
that they could not sleep until that hour, 
and then not very well. 

Baldwin had lighted his imported cigar, 
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the superior aroma of which, perceptible 
even in an atmosphere choked with coal 
gases and the fumes of the domestic cigars 
Jennings and Healy were smoking, indicated 
somewhat faintly the height of cultivation 
to which he had brought his appetites, when 
Jennings, flecking his ashes on the floor of 
the salon just as he would have done on the 
parlor carpet of his home, said: 

‘‘Well, go on with the story.”’ 

Baldwin settled his chin over the blue 
cravat with the white polka dots that was 
knotted over the immaculate collar—a collar, 
incredulous men from Southern I|linois were 
sometimes told, that was actually made on 
the shirt—drew his creased trousers a little 
further above the tops of his patent leather 
boots, and began: 

‘*One session there was an old man named 
Henderson in the House, who had come up 
from Greene County; Henderson, of Greene, 
everybody called him, to distinguish him 
from Tom Henderson, of Effingham. He was 
a queer figure, was Henderson, of Greene, 
tall and gaunt, with a stoop in his shoulders. 
He always wore a hickory shirt, opened at a 
red and wrinkled throat, and his hair was 
just a stubble bleached by harvest suns. 
The old man was a riddle to everybody in 
Springfield that winter. He was always in 
his seat, even on Monday evenings, when no 
one else was there. He voted always with 
his party, and he voted consistently as well, 
like a good country member, against all the 
Chicago legislation. But he was a silent 
man, who stood apart from his fellows, look- 
ing with eyes that peered from under his 
shaggy, sunburned brows with an expression 
no one could fathom. He never made a 
speech, he never introduced a bill, he never 
offered a resolution, he never even presented 
a petition, and when the Speaker made his 
committee assignments, he placed the o!d 
man on the committees on History, Geology 
and Science, and on Civil Service Reform, 
and he did not even look disappointed. ”’ 

The two politicians chuckled. 

‘*As for me,’’ continued Laldwin, ‘‘I never 
spoke to him, and never knew any one who 
did. The Speaker himself only addressed him 

and then as the Gentleman from Greene 
when they were verifying roll calls. No one 
ever knew where he boarded. The herd book 
gave him a paragraph, saying that he had 
been born in Indiana along in ’37, and moved 
to this state sometime in the fifties. Left 
an orphan early, with no education, he had 
been a day laborer all his life, working at 
anything he could get, mostly on farms. He 
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ib-bub arose a steady 


never had held office before, and none knew 
how he broke into the Legislature —the tidal 
wave, | suppose. Every one knew he never 
would come back again. 

‘Well, we got down to the last night of 
the The hands of the clock had 
been turned back in that vain old attempt to 
stay the’ remorseless hours, but its pale and 
impassive face was impotent as a grave- 
stone to stay dissolution and oblivion. | 
know men who would have spent a fortune 


session. 


roar . .. the hoarse voice of the 


clerk.”’ 


to give that Legislature one day more of 
life, but it was sweeping on to its midnight 
death. Somehow, whenever | think of the 
Legislature, I think of that Legislature, and 
whenever my mind conceives the State House 
it isn’t pictured to me as standing there on 
the hill, stately in the sunshine, but as it 
appeared that night as | walked over from 
the Leland, with the clouds flying low over 
its dome. The lower floors were dark and 
still as sepulchres, and the messenger boys 
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who came over from the Western Union, 
now and then, reminded me of ghosts as 
they went by, their heels dragging on the 
marble floors of the corridor. A light was 
burning in the Governor’s office, though the 
old man himself, I knew, was over at the 
Mansion, pacing the floor of the library and 
cursing with classic curses. We were going 
to try that night to pass the Bailey Bill over 
his veto. 

‘‘But the third floor blazed with electric 
lights, and the big dome was full of noisy 
echoes. The Senate kept its coat on—you 
know how they mimic decorum over there 
but the House was in its shirt sleeves, hud- 
dled like a pack of wolves around the Speak- 
er’s dais, with faces ripe with whisky, shak- 
ing its fists under the umbrella of cigar 
smoke. Every fellow was trying to get his 
bill passed in the last hour of the session 
you know what it is, Hank ?’’ 

‘*Qah, yes,’’ replied Jennings, ‘‘but ’tain’t 
nothin’ to what ’t used to be under the ol’ 
constitution. We’d stack a pile 0’ them ’ere 
private acts up on the clerk’s desk, an’ pass 
em all t’ oncet ’ith a whoop. Them ’as the 
days—but ’as ’fore your time.’’ 

‘‘Those must have been good old days,’’ 
assented the lobbyist, ‘‘for the gang.”’ 

“‘T reckon! A feller could ’a’ done busi- 
ness in them days! Ol’ John M.’d better 
left the ol’ constitution alone-—it ’as good 
enough. But there ’as a passion fer change 
right after the war.”’ 

The lobbyist politely nodded concurrence 
in this view and continued: 

‘“‘Some of the members clambered onto 
their desks, filling the air with oaths, ink 
bottles, and hurtling books with. rattling 
leaves. Sometimes an iron weight sheathed 
in paper whizzed by on a vindictive mission, 
and one man made an Egyptian nigger-killer 
with rubber bands. Some even hurled their 
copies of the Revised Statutes—it was the 
first use they had ever found for them. Once 
in a while some one would toss a batch of 
printed bills to the ceiling, where they set 
the glass prisms of the chandeliers jingling, 
and then fell like autumn leaves, a shower 
of dead pledges and withered hopes. And 
out of all the hub-bub arose a steady roar 
‘‘Like at a lynchin’ bee,’’ assisted Jen- 
nings. 

‘‘Exactly,’’ assented Baldwin, who had 
never seen a lynching. ‘‘There were drunken 
howls and vacuous laughs, and yet we could 
hear through it all the hoarse voice of the 
clerk, his throat so heated that you could 
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see the vapor of his breath, as you can an 
orator’s, or a wood-chopper’s in winter, rap- 
idly intoning Senate bills on third reading. 
The pages were growing heedless and imper- 
tinent. The newspaper correspondents, their 
dispatches on the wires, puffed their cig- 
arettes in professional unconcern, and await- 
ed happenings worthy of late bulletins. The 
older members, who had been through the 
mill many times before, lounged low in their 
seats. One could see, above their desks, only 
their heads and heels. The Speaker, old 
Zeke himself, was in the chair, suave as 
ever, but growing caustic. He had splintered 
his sounding board early in the evening, and 
had taken to tapping perfunctorily his wal- 
nut desk with his little inadequate gavel. 
And yet he and the older members and the 
newspaper men would cast occasionally an 
anxious glance at the clock, and an expec- 
tant one at the big doors. 

‘“As I sat there on the old, red lounge un- 
der the Speaker’s flag-draped canopy, I 
noticed Henderson, of Greene, standing away 
back under the galleries on the Democratic 
side, eyeing the proceedings with the same 
mysterious stare that had never left him 
since he had been sworn in. As I have said, 
I had never spoken to the fellow, but I had 
always felt a pity for him——he impressed me 
as a man who had been stunned by repeated 
raps of bad luck. Along toward the end of 
the session he had brought his wife up from 
Greene County to the capital. She had that 
tired look that country women have. Her 
face was seamed, her cheeks hollow; her 
back was bent in a bow, and she walked hur- 
riedly, anxiously along in her flapping 
skirts beside her tall and sombre husband. 
She had never been away from home before, 
and the boys had many a laugh over her 
wonder at the trolley, cars purring along 
under the maple trees, and her fear of the 
elevators in the State House—though, for 
my part, I could see nothing ludicrous in it 
all. She stayed three or four days, and they 
went everywhere, out to Oak Ridge to see 
Lincoln’s tomb, over to Eighth street to 
visit his old homestead, up to the Geological 
Museum where the moth-eaten stuffed ani- 
mals are, and out to Camp Lincoln. They 
took many trolley rides, and even climbed to 
the top of the State House dome, whence, 
they say, you can see Rochester and the 
prairies for thirty miles around. He brought 
her over to the House one or two mornings, 
but not onto the floor as other members did 
their over-dressed wives; he sent her up to 
the gallery, where she sat peering down 
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over the railing at the gang—-and her hus- 
band, who took no part in all that was go- 
ing on. The old woman’s interest in all 
these new things that had come into her 
starved life, her ill-concealed pride in her 
husband’s membership in such a distin- 
guished body of law-givers, were touching 
to me, and as I looked at him that last night 
of the session, and thought of her, the wish 
to do something to lighten their lives came 
into my heart, but just then, suddenly, old 
*Zeke started from his chair, grasped his 
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over from the Senate. And I heard Bill Hill 
call: 

“* *Mistah Speakah.’ 

**At the sound of that voice the uproar in 
the chamber ceased. It became so still that 
the silence tingled like a numbness through 
the body; stiller than it had been any time 
since nine o’clock that morning, when they 
had paused for the chaplain to say his pray- 
er. The gang turned around and stood mo- 
tionless, panting, in its shirt sleeves, as 
though a flashlight photograph were to be 





“They even climbed to the 


gavel firmly, and leaned expectantly over his 
desk. At the same instant the older mem- 
bers dragged their feet down from their 
desks and sat bolt upright. The newspaper 
men flung away their cigarettes and adjust- 
ed their eyeglasses. The assistant clerk, 
who had been reading, looked up from the 
bill then under what I suppose they would 
have called consideration, and hurriedly gave 
his place at the reading desk to the Clerk of 
the House. I knew what was coming. I 
knew that the Bailey Bill was on its way 


top of the State House dome 


taken. Half-way down the aisle stood Hill. 
You know how he would look at such a time, 
in his long black coat, his wide white shirt 
bosom with the big diamond, his rolling col- 
lar and black string tie, and his long black 
hair falling to his shoulders. You know how 
he would love such a moment—and it was 
his last chance that session. He stood there 
a whole minute, and then putting a foot for- 
ward, said in his bass voice: 

** *Mistah Speakah.’ 

‘Old ’Zeke arose and said: 
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‘« “Mister Doorkeeper.’ 

‘**A message from the Senate, by its sec- 
retary.’ 

‘**A message from the Senate by its sec- 
retary,’ repeated ’Zeke, and then Bill had to 
give way to Sam Pollard, who stepped forth 
and said: 

‘**Mr. Speaker, I am directed to inform 
the House that the Senate has passed Senate 
Bill No. 106’-—I never shall forget the num- 
ber of that bill, after all the sleepless nights 
it caused me, and the anxious mornings 
scanning the calendar to see if its black fig- 
ures were there—‘Senate Bill No. 106. A 
Bill for an Act to amend an Act entitled: An 
Act concerning the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of the Governor’—you know the lingo. 

‘‘Then, as the Speaker said, ‘The clerk 
will read the message,’ Hen Harvey, who 
was Clerk of the House, stretched his arm 
over the narrow desk and took the file from 
the page. The old man was mad when he 
wrote that veto message, and he gave both 
Houses the devil. I never knew the Legisla- 
ture to get such an unmerciful lamming in 
my life; it was outrageous, for it was a 
good bill, and e 

‘“‘Ought ter pass,’’ interjected Jennings, 
repeating the trite phrase sententiously. 

‘*But nobody heard it, for when Hen be- 
gan to read, the gang took a deep breath 
and began to howl. From both sides of the 
chamber broke forth a clamor of ‘Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Speaker,’ until in the din even 


these words were lost, and there was just . 


that long, heavy roar. The boys came over 
from the Senate, for they had done their 
duty and had done it nobly, in the face of a 
great storm of criticism, combined with the 
abuse of the Chicago papers, and they want- 
ed to help lift in the House. And with them 
came the crowd of reformers from the Mu- 
nicipal League, and stood about with George 
Herrick, the old man’s private secretary. 
The reformers, as George pointed out mem- 
bers here and there, and whispered in their 
ears, supposed that they were doing great 
things in the fight against the bill, but that 
was only another time when they deluded 
their precious selves. They did their re- 
forming chiefly at banquets, but George and 
the old man knew a thing or two about pol- 
itics themselves, and George, standing back 
by the Democratic cloak-room smoking his 
little cigarettes, was directing that fight 
with the party lash in his hand, and some of 
the best men on the floor of the House to do 
his bidding. He was the only private secre- 
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tary I ever knew who could set an army in 
the field. 

‘But through it all old "Zeke stood there 
game as ever, with a hard, cold smile on his 
face, and you could hear the sharp, monoto- 
nous rap of his gavel, rap, rap, rap, neither 
fast nor slow. The tumult did not die during 
the reading of that scathing message, and 
when Hen’s ruined voice ceased, and he 
rolled the message up again and thrust it in 
his desk, ’Zeke smashed his gavel down and 
I heard him say: 

*** Will the House be in order.’ 

‘*And it was in order, for ’Zeke knew how 
to compel order in that bear-pit when he 
wanted to, and he never raised his voice to 
do it either, only his eye, and the gavel. 
And so, when they were quiet, he said: ‘The 
question is: Shall the House concur with the 
Senate in the passage of Senate Bill No. 
106, notwithstanding the objections of the 
Governor ?’ 

‘*The House tried to break away from him 
again, but he held it in his, gavel fist, draw- 
ing the curb tight, and turned to recognize 
old Long John Riley, who was standing like 
a tall tree beside his desk, with his hand up- 
raised. 

***The Gentleman from Cook!’ 

“**Mr. Speaker,’ said Riley, ‘I move the 
previous question.’ 

‘“‘There was another roar, but ’Zeke’s 
gavel fell, and his eyes blazed black again, 
and he said: 

““*The Gentleman from Cook moves the 
previous question, and the question is: Shall 
the main question be now put? Those in fa- 
vor of this question will say aye’—there 
was a roar of ayes —‘and those opposed will 
say no.” There was a heavier roar of noes, 
and then came the old cry: ‘Ayes and noes, 
ayes and noes, Mr. Speaker, ayes and noes, 
damn you, don’t you dare to shut off de- 
bate!’ But ’Zeke only smiled and his gavel 
cracked—and they were still. Then in the 
stillness he said: 

***Gentlemen are familiar with the 
rules as is the chair. They are well aware 
that the chair is powerless to order a roll- 
call after a vive voce vote, unless he is in 
doubt as to the result, the demand for the 
yeas and nays not having been preferred be- 
fore the question had been put to the House. 
In this instance’—and the splendid old fel- 
low swung his gavel to his ear, and the 
smile flickered out of his face—‘in this in- 
stance the chair is not in doubt. The ayes 
seem to have it, the ayes have it, and the 
main question is ordered.’ The hammer fell 
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like a bolt, and then calmly leaning on it, 
his eye traveled around over the turbulent 
mob, until it lit on George Herrick and his 
little band of dazed reformers—and I knew 
he was thinking of the old man over in the 
Mansion whom he hated 
with an Indian’s hate 

and as he looked George 
in the eye, the cold smile 
came back, and he said: 

““«The question is: 
Shall the House concur 
with the Senate in the 
passage of the Senate 
Bill No. 106, notwith- 
standing the objections 
of the Governor. Upon 
this question those in 
favor of the bill will vote 
aye, and those opposed 
will vote no, when their 
names are called, and the 
clerk will call the roll.’ 
The gavel fell, and the 
Speaker, holding it where 
it had fallen, leaned half 
his length over his desk, 
and motioned to Hen Har- 
vey. Hen had taken off 
his coat and vest and col- 
lar—he would call that 
roll himself-—and as he 
unbuttoned his cuffs, in- 
clining his head toward 
the Speaker, ’Zeke yelled 
in his ear: 

‘**Now, Hen, damn it, 
call that roll to beat all 
hell.’ 

“Then we knew 
the Bailey Bill fight was 
on to a finish. We had had our first big 
battle with the reformers, and were down 
together in the last ditch. Whenever a 
bill with something in it, is about to pass 
the Legislature, a strange quality steals 
into the atmosphere, just as there does 
in the Council Chamber in Chicago when 
anything is to be pulled off—don’t you 
know? There is a forebodement, an appre- 
hensiveness, that electrifies the nerves and 
the lungs. I felt it there that 
night. We had had a heavy fight to pass the 
bill in the first place, and now we had to 
over-ride a veto! It’s hard enough to get 
the seventy-seven votes that constitute a 
majority, with the people against you—men 
are such cowards but when it comes to 
rounding up two-thirds—a hundred and two 
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it’s an entirely different problem. We 
had been working quietly at the thing for 
weeks, for we knew the veto was coming, 
and that the old man would wait until the 
last night to send it in. We had a hundred 


man knew a thing or two about politics themselves.” 


and one tried and true men who would stick 
to the end. The hundred and second was 
Jim Berry. We had his promise, and be- 
lieved he would stay in line—though he was 
afraid of his constits—for he was poor and 
in debt. 

‘‘Judge Hardin came and sat beside me 
that we might check them off for ourselves, 
and Hen began calling the roll: 

** Allen!’ 

*** Ave!’ 

** * Allison !’ 

‘* “Aye!” 

** «Anderson !’ 

Aye!’ 

Barton !’ 

** * Aye!’ 

“*The leaders, Jamison over on the Repub- 
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lican side, and Riley on the Democratic, sat 
at their desks with roll-calls, at which they 
thoughtfully blew the smoke of their cigars 
as they checked off the progress of the vote. 
They appeared as unconcerned as the corre- 
spondents. I never can forget the drollery 
of the wink Jamison gave me as he voted no 
—it was necessary to have some one who 
had voted with the majority to move a re- 
consideration of the vote in case anything 
happened. ’Zeke did not resume his seat 
during the roll-call, as the rules permitted 
him to do, but stood beuding over his desk 
with an alert eye on the cadets. The vote 
up to this point was propitious, but ’Zeke 
knew, and Jamison and Riley knew, and 
Judge Hardin and I knew, and we were not 
so sanguine as the correspondents, who had 
already begun to toss sheets of copy to the 
frowsy telegraph boys, running to and fro 
between the press gallery and the Western 
Union. We were chiefly interested just then 
whether Berry would vote right or not. I 
was keeping an eye on him and noticed that 
he was beginning to fidget in his seat, and 
chew his cigar, and tear paper into little 
pieces. And the roll-call went on: 

“« “Beel!’ 

“** Aye!’ 

‘* ‘Bell!’ 

4é ‘No ig 

‘‘Bell, of course, was on the other side, 
and was standing back with George Herrick, 
keeping their fellows in line and cheering up 
the reformers from the Municipal League, 
but we knew his vote would have its effect 
on Berry, so I pulled the Speaker’s coat- 
tail, and ’Zeke leaned over and whispered 
hoarsely to the clerk. Hen observed a length- 
ened pause and then began to call more 
slowly. Berry was the next name. 

‘* ‘Berry!’ Hen drawled. 

‘‘There was no reply. 

‘* ‘Berry!’ 

‘‘There was no reply. 

‘‘Hen looked long at Berry, and the pol- 
troon sat there with his eyes cast down, 
rolling his cigar around and around in his 
mouth, tearing up his little flakes of paper, 
and swinging from side to side in his chair. 
Then Hen called the next name: 

‘“ ‘Briggs.’ 

““*No!’’ he voted, and Berry looked up 
for the first time since the bill had come 
over from the Senate. ’*Zeke rapped fiercely 
with his gavel, and Hen paused. Then ’Zeke 
said sharply : 

‘* «The chair is compelled again to call the 
attention of gentlemen to Rule 3, which pro- 
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hibits smoking in the Hall of the House. 
The chair dislikes to be compelled to repeat 
this admonition so frequently, and trusts 
that gentlemen will observe the injunction 
without additional suggestion. The clerk 
will proceed with the calling of the roll.’ 
And he smashed the broken sounding-board 
again with his gavel. We needed time. 
Some of the members laughed, but that only 
gave "Zeke a chance to gain more time by 
rapping for order. We feared the effect, 
however, on discipline. Then he called Bris- 
bane, one of our fellows, and he didn’t vote. 
I grew uneasy, and Judge Hardin was 
squirming there beside me on the lounge. 
When I thought of Berry I grew mad, and 
wondered if we could save the bill without 
him. At that instant my eye happened to 
light again upon Henderson, of Greene. He 
was standing under the gallery just as he 
had been standing all the evening. He 
seemed not to have moved. He had his 
hands clasped awkwardly behind him, and 
was chewing his tobacco contemplatively. 
And here was my chance! I thought of the 
pathetic biography in the House Directory. 
I thought of his wife as I had seen the poor 
old thing going around town with him the 
week before. I thought of the way he had 
worked and toiled for her and all those chil- 
dren, and how little life held for him. If I 
could get him for the bill in Berry’s place, 
the Chicago people, I knew, would be liberal 
with him, and he could go back home better 
off in a financial way than when he came. 
And so I motioned to Burke, and when he 
came up I told him to ask the Gentleman 
from Greene to meet me at once in the 
Speaker’s room, and | retired to await him. 
Presently, in his clumsy way, he shuffled in. 
He came close up to me, and when I had 
give the poor devil a cigar he bent over to 
hear what I might have to say. I asked him 
how he was going to vote on the bill, and he 
said he thought he would vote against it, 
inasmuch as the Governor had said it was a 
bad piece of legislation. Well, there was 
no time to discuss that phase of the ques- 
tion. 

‘““‘Took here, comrade,’ I said, ‘this 
is a bill that concerns Chicago alone—it 
does not affect and cannot affect you or 
your constituents one way or the other, can 
it?’ 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘reckon not.’ 

‘<*They don’t even know down in Greene 
County that there is such a bill, do they?’ 
Reckon not,’ he said, ‘leastways I 
hain’t heerd ary one say nothin’ ’bout*it.’ 
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‘Of course you haven’t,’ I said, ‘and 
what’s more, you never will. Now, see 
here,’ I said, ‘V’ll be quite frank with you, 
for I like you’—-he cast a strange, sidling 
glance at me, distrustful, like all farmers 

‘for I like you,’ I said, ‘and I want to do 
something for you. The men who are promot- 
ing this legislation have exactly enough 
votes to pass it over the Governor’s veto, 
and it’s going to pass. On this ballot they 
will have just ninety-one votes—one of their 
men will vote against it to move a reconsid- 
eration if necessary, and about ten will not 
vote. When the absentees are called, these 
ten will vote for the bill, and on the verifi- 
cation, you’ll see others tumbling into the 
band-wagon. Now, your vote is not needed, 
as you see, and, cast for the bill, or against 
it, can have no appreciable effect upon the 
result. The bill will pass without your vote, 
and you can not defeat it, for the hundred 
and two will stand firm in the end. One of 
them, however—it is Berry, I don’t mind 
telling you—is trying, at the last minute, 
to force us into raising his price. You can 
take his place, you can have his price of 
the easy money with his raise added, if you 
will go out there and vote for the bill.’ 

‘‘He stood looking at the floor ruminat- 
ing. 

‘**T know, Henderson,’ I continued, ‘that 
you are a poor man, that you have a large 
family, that you have to work hard for a 
living. You are going home to-morrow, 
maybe not to come back here any more, and 
you can go if you wish, with three thousand 
dollars clean, cold cash in your pocket. 
What do you say?’ 

‘“‘The old man turned his face away and 
began to fumble with his horny fingers at 
his chin. His hand trembled as with a palsy. 
We could hear the roll-call going on outside : 

*< *Tyonavin !’ 

““* Aye!’ 

“* ‘TNonnelly !’ 

* *Aver 

‘* *Evans!’ 

““ ‘No!’ 

“¢ ¢Rinerty !’ 

Aye!’ 

‘¢ «Pitzmeyer 

“** Aye!’ 

‘* «Planagan !’ 

“* * Ave!’ 

‘««Hear them?’ I said. 
you—what do you say?’ 
~ The old man’s lips quivered, and his cal- 
loused fingers grated in his beard. He opened 
his lips to speak, but his jaw moved help- 
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lessly. And we heard Hen’s voice back there 
in the House calling-—calling so that you 
could have heard him over in the Leland 
bar-room : 

** *Geisbach!’ 

sé ‘No ! 

***He is one of those who will change,’ 
I said. 

** ‘Giger!’ 
‘‘There was no response. 


‘He'll be all 


right when they call the absentees,’ I said. 
rordon!’ 
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***Baldwin, I’m goin’ back an honest man.’ ” 
se!’ 

** *Griesheimer !’ 

*** Aye!’ 

‘**Hear them?’ I asked. The H’s came 
next, and the old man, still fumbling with 
his chin, and without turning his head be- 
gan to talk. 

‘* ‘Baldwin,’ he said, ‘you’re right. I am 
a poorman. I have a wife an’ eight chil- 
dren. To-morrow I’m goin’ back home, an’ 
o’ Monday I’m going to hunt a job—hunt a 
job in the harves’ field. I’ve worked hard 
all my life. I ’spect to work hard all my 
life. I’ll keep on huntin’ jobs in the harves’ 
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fields. I'll probably die in the poor house. 
I'll be buried in the potter’s field. God 
knows what’ll become of that woman and 
them children.’ 

‘‘He nodded his head as in assent to an 
indisputable proposition, and his eyes wid- 
ened as if in fright. They were looking 
down the barren years before him, and I 
felt in that moment glad of my power to 
brighten them. 

‘**Hallen!’ we heard Hen call. 

***No!’ 

‘**Henderson, of Effingham. 

** * Aye!’ 

‘‘The old man straightened out his long, 
lank figure, and then suddenly he turned 
and looked me in the eyes. 

‘“ “But, Baldwin,’ he said, ‘I come here 
last January an honest man, and to-morrow 
I’m goin’ back, back to ol’ Greene, back to 
my people, back to that woman an’ them 
children, an’ Baldwin’-—-he gulped the word 

“Baldwin, I’m goin’ back an_ honest 
man.’ 

‘**Henderson, of Greene!’ Hen’s voice 
called, and the old man stalked into the cor- 
ridor and thundered ‘No!’ in a trumpet 
note.”’ 

The lobbyist ceased. The train had stopped 
at Chenoa, and they could hear the breath- 
ing of the engine, breathing as a living 
thing when it rests. The noise ceased pres- 
ently, and the silence of the wide country 
at night ensued. They only heard the notes 
that came from the throats of frogs, and the 
stridulent drumming of the cicadae. Bald- 
win looked at the two politicians, expecting 
some comment. The oscitant Healy looked 
out of the window, into the vast darkness 
brooding over the prairie town. Jennings 
sat meditatively pulling at his moist mus- 
tache, an expression of perplexity in his 
countenance, the wrinkles of increasing con- 
centration of mind gathering in his brow. 
Presently, without a word, he arose and left 
the compartment. When he returned he was 


treading in his stockings, his coat and waist- 
coat and collar had been removed, his sus- 
penders were hanging at his hips. He was 
evidently preparing for his berth. Baldwin 
meanwhile had pressed a button, and sent 
Gentry, the aged ‘porter, now in white jack- 
et, for his bag, and laid out on the seat be- 
side him his pajamas, and a traveler’s case 
filled with silver toilet articles. Jennings 
lifted his own big valise to his knees, and 
from its depths drew a bottle, wrapped 
heavily in a newspaper. He held one of the 
heavy little glasses under the faucet of the 
water cooler, and allowed the water to tric- 
kle into it. Then, peeling back the paper 
from his bottle, he took a long pull from its 
naked neck, and passed it to Baldwin. As 
he did so, his brows still knotted in perplex- 
ity, he asked: 

‘‘What’d you say that feller’s name was ?”’ 

‘*Henderson.”’ 

‘‘Henderson, of Greene, eh?’’ 

ls a 

Jennings threw back his head and tilted 
the water, deadly cold from the ice and 
tasting of smoke, into his throat, and when 
he had rinsed his mouth, he said, with the 
happy expression of a man who has resolved 
a doubt: 

‘“Oah, yes, John Henderson, of Greene. 
He lived out at Rabb’s Corners. Yes, that’s 
him; the Governor ’p’inted him Public Ad- 
ministrator of Greene County right after 
that session.”’ 

The train lurched, and Jennings, bracing 
himself, wrapped up his bottle and stowed 
it carefully away in his valise. And swing- 
ing the valise in one hand and with the 
other hitching up his truusers, now begin- 
ning to drag at his heels, he stepped away 
in his stockinged feet to his berth. 

Baldwin began to wind his watch, and the 
Limited, with its three hundred tons, and its 
tossing heads full of the schemes of politics, 
went careering away on its paper wheels 
towards the capital of Illinois. 

















A DREAM OF THESSALY 


Oh, Summer that my sad eyes may not see, 
I yearn for you within the city gate; 
Through heat and dust and din, I, desolate, 
Long for your miracles of bloom and tree, 
Your soft, slow winds and wide sea’s mystery. 
Ah me, to be a pagan girl elate, 
Free-limbed, loose-haired, with dreaming eyes, await 
Deep in the purple woods of Thessaly, 
To hear a rustle through the river weeds 
And sudden note of laughter, shrill and gay, 
And, through the rifts of sunshine, look on this; 
The great god Pan with hand upon the reeds, 
Wet lilies in his long hair’s disarray, 
And lips up-pursed to catch a naiad’s kiss. 


THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON 


IN AEGINA 


THrough the white arches, down the temple stair 
Where tangled myrtle blossoms in her way 
There comes, her golden fillet half astray, 

A priestess of Diana, lithe and fair, 

And slender-footed, with warm-colored hair 
That catches close the sun’s last burning ray. 
The tamarisk branches at her passing sway, 

Scenting afresh the incense-laden air. 

She breathes the spell of slow-approaching night, 

The placid sea, the rocks in fastness hurled; 

The clear, still marbles shine behind her bright 

And mystery, its sail but half unfurled, 

Lies on her face and leaves a gleaming light: 

The beauty of the young days of the world. 

CHARLOTTE BECKER. 























Light-House on Sable Island 


SABLE 


ISLAND 


By GUSTAV KOBBE 


re HE graveyard of the Atlantic!’’ Such 

is the apt cognomen of Sable Island, 

that grim, ghost-haunted fragment 
of sand, strewn with more wrecks than any 
other twenty miles of the earth’s surface. 
It lies so flat on the sea that of a gray day 
it is hardly distinguishable from the ocean 
itself. It is an ambush of ships, for all 
around it is a tanglework of insatiable 
shoals ever feeding on wrecks. 

To this point the Far North, as if still un- 
satisfied with the tribute which scores of 
intrepid Arctic explorers have paid with 
their lives, dispatches its icy current to 
meet and defiect the Gulf Stream, creating 
innumerable bewildering flows and eddies. 
Woe to the crew that sees the breakers of 
Sable Island rising like sheeted ghosts and 
reveling in the dance of death with the 
storm for music. What wonder that it is 
the bell of a wrecked ship which summons 
the handful of island dwellers to worship 
on Sunday, or that the superintendent of 
the island, who conducts the services, uses, 
as a lecturn, a capstan which the sands have 
given up? Usually there are several casta- 
ways in the little congregation. The cadence 
of the surf, the shrill cries of sea fowl, 
joining in the responses, serve to remind 
these poor fellows of the perils through 
which they have passed. Even of a Sunday 
the dwellers on Sable Island cannot secure 
that ‘‘peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.’’ 

Everywhere along these shores death 


lurks. The island itself is fighting for 
self-preservation. It seems as if it drew 
ships into its fatal embrace as rallying 
points for its loose and shifting sand, thus 
to protect itself by a bulwark of wrecks 
against annihilation by the sea. Tradition 
says that when Sable Island was discovered 
by Cabot in 1447, it was eighty miles long 
and ten miles wide. Jn 1802, when a rescue 
station was established there, it was only 
forty miles long. Since then it has shrunk 
to but little more than twenty miles in 
length, and in width it is only a mile at 
its widest. Within twenty-eight years the 
western end lost seven miles. Shoals over 
which the ocean now surges are pointed out 
as former sites of light-houses. One of these 
was so swiftly undermined by the sea that 
it had to be abandoned with the greatest 
precipitation. The spot where once stood 
the superintendent’s house is now under 
two fathoms of water. 

The island, rapidly diminishing at its west- 
ern end, is slightly gaining at its eastern. 
Slowly, like a ship dragging its anchor, it 
is moving eastward. Will it ever reach the 
edge of the shoals, stand tottering on the 
brink of the abyss till it receives its coup- 
de-grace and plunge over the submarine 
bank forever into the depths? Unfortu- 
nately, its end will probably be less dra- 
matic. There is good ground for believing 
that this gray sand-bar will slowly wear 
away until it becomes another submerged 
shoal added to an ambuscade already some 
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sixty miles in length—for a line of breakers 
extends sixteen miles from one end of the 
island and twenty-eight miles from the 
other. 

In the space of a single year this grave- 
yard claimed more than two hundred lives. 
In fact, so many wrecks line the shoals of 
Sable Island that the new pile up on the 
old, like bodies heaped in one ditch. The 
Crofton Hall, an iron sailing ship wrecked 
two years ago on the northeast bar, broke 
in two about amidships. The pieces have 
drifted together again, and the islanders 
suppose that she struck crosswise upon 
an old submerged wreck, and is settling 
over it, which accounts for the two parts 
coming together. Nor is the island satisfied 
with the awful tribute which it exacts from 
the living. The same informant who writes 
me about the Crofton Hall, adds-that the 
barque John McLeod, which was wrecked 
off Devil’s Island at the entrance to Halifax 
Harbor, has drifted ashore on Sable Island 
bottom up—a wreck of a wreck! 

But where lies this graveyard of the 
Atlantic? It belongs to Nova Scotia, is 145 
miles from Halifax and &5 miles east of 
Cape Canso. It is a_ treeless, shrubless 
waste, seamed by wind and wave and of 
ever-changing aspect. A cone-shaped hill 
near the east end, once a mere undulation 
of sand, is now over a hundred feet high, 
and is still growing. Other hillocks are 
gradually being mowed away by storms. 
The hillocks are liable to be undermined so 
swiftly and swept out of existence, that 
they are carefully watched from the various 
stations on the isl- 
and, there being no 
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up next season, as if the island sands had 
protected them from the cold of winter in 
order to make them all the stronger. 

The shores of this long, narrow island 
are formed by two parallel, bow-shaped 
ridges of sand, enclosing a low valley, eight 
miles of which is occupied by a shallow 
salt-water lake. The first authentic inform- 
ation concerning this lake shows that it had 
an opening to the sea on its north side, and 
that it was considerably longer than it now 
is. The opening was closed by a heavy 
storm, which filled it up with sand. Then 
another storm more violent than its pre- 
decessor broke two openings through the 
beach, one of which was large enough for 
the passage of small vessels, for which the 
lake afforded a good harbor. But it seems 
as if, after all, the island had only been lay- 
ing a trap for the unwary. For in 1836, just 
after two vessels had entered the lake, a 
severe storm closed the inlets and impris- 
oned the vessels. In 1881, a gale opened a 
narrow gulch at the east end, and the lake 
then shrank to its present dimensions. In 
heavy storms the sea now rushes over the 
sand-bar which forms the south side of the 
lake. In one such storm the Nereta was 
carried over two bars and over the beach 
into the lake. The salvage of this vessel 
was a remarkably skilful piece of work. 

A government station has been on Sable 
Island since 1802. Now there are four sta- 
tions and two light-houses, all under the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion of Canada. 
The main station is three miles from the 
west-end light, and near it is a lookout 
tower from which 
were taken several 
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and even there a landing can be effected 
only under favorable conditions, as the gov- 
ernment steamer cannot come closer in 
than a mile. Once it was eight days try- 
ing to send a boat ashore. Near the main 
station are a house where wrecked seamen 
are cared for, and a life-saving station 
with a life-boat and a rocket apparatus. On 
this part of the island live the superintendent 
and six or eight men. At intervals of from 
four to five miles are three other stations. 
Most of the wrecks occur at the east end, 
and two life-boats are maintained there, one 
on the north, the other on the south side. 
In addition to the stations which have life- 
boats and crews, there are several houses 
of refuge, stocked with provisions and fuel 
for castaways who may be unable to make 
their way to the stations. 

Aptly enough, the authentic history of 
Sable Island opens with a tragedy; and, 
oddly enough, this sand-bar, with all its 
attendant horrors of desolation, figures 
early in colonial history, for with the 
lovely vales of Acadia only a hundred miles 
to the west, Sable Island was yet the site 
of the first settlement of what is now Brit- 
ish North America. In 1534 Jacques Car- 
tier discovered Acadia, and brought such 
glowing accounts of it back to France, that 
the king decided to establish a colony 
there. He appointed Roberval lieutenant- 
general of Canada, but the expedition 
proved a failure. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s attempt to estab- 
lish a colony in Newfoundland also failed. 
One of his vessels, The Admiral, was lost 
on Sable Island, and he, with another of 
the remaining two ships, went down during 
a storm on the Grand Banks. The account 
of the loss of The Admiral which has come 
down to us, speaks of the ‘‘flats and dan- 
gers’’ in which the vessels found them- 
selves enmeshed on their approach to Sable 
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Island. The doomed ship continued sound- 
ing trumpets and guns, while ‘‘strange 


voices from che deep scared the helmsman 
from his post on board the frigate.’’ The 


other two vessels beat over the northwest 
bar, and the record of their soundings 


given in the narrative reads the same as if 
the disaster had occurred but yesterday. 
One hundred men were lost with The Ad- 
miral, this holocaust forming a fit opening 
to the story of the disasters which have 
occurred on Sable Island. 

In 1598 the Marquis de la Roche, who 
had been appointed lieutenant-general and 
viceroy of Canada, set sail with forty-eight 
convicts. His first landfall was Sable Island. 
Instead of sailing on toward the main, he 
anchored off the island and set the convicts 
ashore for safekeeping, he himself intending 
meanwhile to select a place of settlement on 
the mainland. But stress of weather caused 
his plan to miscarry. He was compelled to 
weigh anchor and sail back to France. There 
he was seized and imprisoned by creditors, 
and it was not until five years later that an 
expedition was fitted out to visit the island 
and ascertain what had become of the con- 
victs. 

A mere fragment of them was found. Of 
the forty who had been set ashore, only 
eleven remained. At first they had fought 
with one another, and several were killed in 
this way. At last, finding that by concerted 
action they could make better provision to 
survive the rigors of the desolate sand-bar 
on which they had been deserted, they made 
peace with one another. From a Spanish 
wreck —for even in those days when but few 
prows vexed these waters, there were wrecks 
on Sable Island —they obtained timber for a 
rough shelter and a few sheep. There was 
plenty of driftwood for fuel along the shores 
of the island. De la Roche had left some 
agricultural implements, and with these they 
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From the Lookout Tower. 
tilled a small, sheltered valley called to this 
day the ‘‘French Gardens.’’ When they had 
been carried back to France and were brought 
before the king, clad in rough seal skins and 
presenting a pitiable sight, the king relent- 
ed toward them, pardoned them, and settled 
a sum of money on each. 

Strange to say, these men elected to re- 
turn to the island, where for many years 
they did a thriving trade in the skins and 


ivory of walruses which in those days 
came to the island in large numbers. Such 


yearning for savage surroundings is not in- 
frequent. In Labrador I became acquainted 
with a Hudson’s Bay factor, who after many 
years’ service had retired and gone to Lon- 
don. He grew so homesick and lonely there, 
that he again sought service with the com- 
pany and returned to the wilderness of rocks 
and morass, where he had spent so many 
years of his life. The freedom of a wild ex- 
istence has charms for which even the lux- 
uries of civilization offer no compensation. 

The loss of The Admiral was but the be- 
ginning of many horrors. As North America 
became settled and as shipping increased, 
Sable Island became a veritable hotbed of 
villainy. In summer, bands of wreckers from 
the mainland settled there, lured ships 
ashore and not only despoiled the dead, but 
killed and robbed those who survived the 
perils of shipwreck. 

If the ghastly records of Sable Island were 
known it would be found that numberless 
crimes have been committed there. Those 
very dangers of the sea which brought vic- 
tims to the miscreants that infested the 
island, protected them against interference 
while reveling in the carnival of murder 
and robbery. Was it worse to fall a victim 
to the ‘surf or to the cutthroats of Sable 
Island? Imagination hardly can construct a 
more pitiable picture than that of the 
wretched castaway staggering from out the 


watery grave which had yawned before shim, 
only to be struck down by the knife or 
bludgeon of the murderers who plied their 
infamy on this desolate sand-bar. 

Think of this island with its natural hor- 
rors--its fogs, its storms, its currents, its 
shoals, reaching out like the tentacles of a 
devil-fish —and pile up on these the bloody 
work of pirates and wreckers. Worst of all, 
it went on unavenged. In the spring ne’er- 
do-wells would set sail from villages on the 
New England or Canadian coast, to return 
in the autumn with rich cargoes of silk, jew- 
elry and even gold. Where their gain had 
been gotten no one knew of a certainty. But 
of one thing all were sure. It was ill-got- 
ten; and when neighbors shook their heads 
and whispered low, as one of these returned 
voyagers passed by, mention of Sable Island 
was never omitted. Is it a wonder that this 
lonely outpost of a continent became invest- 
ed with a terror that still clings to it, though 
the crimes of wrecking and piracy have long 
since ceased to pollute its shores? 

But at last there occurred on the island a 
double catastrophe so great, that civiliza- 
tion no longer dared content itself with 
merely looking on and shuddering. In 1801 
the British transport Amelia, officers, re- 
cruits and crew numbering two hundred, was 
wrecked on Sable Island. Every soul was 
lost. A gunboat sent to search for possible 
survivors was also wrecked on the island. 
But there were survivors of this second dis- 
aster who brought back with them a story 
which established as facts the horrors that 
had been only surmised. Moreover, these 
disasters had involved government vessels, 
and the government now took hold of Sable 
Island. As a result, the nucleus of the pres- 
ent stations was established, and since then 
no one has been permitted to live on the 
island without a government license. 

But while this precaution put a stop to 
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crimes of man against man, the story of 
shipwreck has kept on apace with the ever- 
recurring fogs and storms. A carefully main- 
tained record shows that since the establish- 
ment of the government station more than 
two hundred vessels and two thousand lives 
have been lost on Sable Island. Add to these 
the disasters which occurred before the sta- 
tion was established, and those which have 
happened since, but have remained unknown, 
and the record is simply appalling. The is- 
land is literally framed with the ribs of lost 
ships over which sea and sand throw a silver 
frosting. 

‘Strange voices from the deep’’ fright- 
ened the helmsman on one of the ships of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert’s squadron. Strange voices 
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The Lookout Tower, Main Station. Figure-head 
of a Vessel at Base 


from the deep still add to the accumulation 
of horrors of a storm on Sable Island. The 
long, slender bar of sand vibrates from end 
to end to the appalling thunder of the surf. 
Even old residents find it impossible to 
sleep. The wind strips the ghastly rem- 
nants of wrecks of their sandy covering, 
and seizing the bleached skeletons of cast- 
aways, lifts them to their bony feet to con- 
front with grinning skulls and clattering 
arms the patrol who is toiling through the 
gale. The record of disaster is everywhere. 
Every foot of the island is haunted. 

One of the grimmest legends dates from 
the wreck of the Amelia; and there is 
enough evidence of truth connected with it 
to show what bloody deeds were added on 
that occasion to the terrors of shipwreck. 
Captain Torrens, who commanded the gun- 
boat which was dispatched to Sable Island 
after the wreck of the Amelia, was one of 
the survivors of the second disaster. A pass- 
enger on the lost transport was Lady Cope- 
land, on her way to join her husband. The 
captain of the gunboat had been told that 
she wore on her forefinger a ring of peculiar 
artifice. 

The story has it that Captain Torrens, 
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Sable 


wandering over the island one night in 
search of possible survivors, was attracted 
by the piteous whining of his dog in front 
of a small, open shelter, known to have ex- 
isted at that time, but long since toppled to 
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of getting rid of the husband forever by 
banishing him to Sable Island. This discrim- 
inating ghost appears only to French cast- 
aways, to whom it is said he always com- 
plains bitterly of the king. Every twenty- 

ninth of May, the anniver- 











sary of the execution of 
Charles I., the ghost of a 
regicide who died on Sable 
Island appears, and march- 
ing about the island with 
broad-brimmed hat and 
drawn sword, sings psalm 
tunes in a nasal voice, 
which is heard even above 
the storm. As if these 
ghosts were not enough, 
lights are seen moving 
about old wrecks, and 
the muffled sound of bells, 
as if tolling on sunken 
ships, are heard from the 
depths. Authentic occur- 








Life Saving Boat, Drawn by Sable Island Ponies, with Crew of Wrecked 
American Fishing Schooner, Charles H. Taylor, beside her. 
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pieces. Approaching the shelter, he was 
startled to see the figure of a woman all in 
white and holding toward him the bleeding 
stump of a forefinger. While he was gazing 
at the apparition, it rose, silently glided past 
him and dove into the sea. But time and 
again thereafter the white 
woman with bleeding fore- 


rences are sufficiently grew- 
some to start such legends. 
One needs only recall the 
Juno, which many years 
ago drifted ashore, a corpse in the hold, the 
vessel’s only tenant. 

Even the story of animal life on Sable 
Island is strange. Roaming the sandy wastes 
are herds of wild ponies guarded by patri- 
archal stallions. These ponies resemble the 





finger was seen wandering 
over the sandhills. 

It is probably only part 
of the weird legend that 
Captain Torrens, feeling 
sure that a shocking crime 
had been committed, 
tracked the guilty pirate 
until he discovered his 
family on the coast of 
Labrador, and learned that 
the ring had been sold in 
Halifax. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that many years after 
the disaster, Lady Cope- 
land’s ring was discovered 
in a jewelry store in Hali- 
fax and was returned to 
her family. From that hour 
her ghost has ceased to haunt the island. 

One of the apparitions which is said to 
walk the night, is the ghost of a French 
nobleman. The king fell in love with the 
nobleman’s wife, and took the surest means 
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horses on the sculptures of Nineveh, and ap- 
proach the beholder seemingly out of the 
framework of antiquity. They are stocky 
and remarkable for their long manes, which 
in instances have been known to grow to the 
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length of three yards. These ponies are the 
remnant of a stock thought to have been 
left by some Portuguese fishermen—‘‘Port- 
ingalls’’ the old records quaintly call them 
—who touched at the island on their fishing 
expeditions at even an earlier date than the 
Marquis de la Roche. At one time there 
were from four hundred to five hundred wild 
ponies on the island, but their number has 
been decreased by exportation, the severity 
of the winters and, some people think, by 
the importation of improved, domesticated 
stallions which have made the stock less 
hardy and consequently more susceptible to 
death from exposure. There are now be- 
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wegian vessels were wrecked there and the 
rats, swimming ashore, began to extermi- 
nate the rabbits and to attack the govern- 
ment stores. Cats were then imported from 
Halifax to kill the rats, and after a while 
the cats increased so in number that dogs 
were imported to kill the cats. Latterly 
the island was again overrun with rats 
from wrecked vessels, and another cargo 
of cats was imported from Halifax. Once 
there were pigs on the island; but they 
have been exterminated, because they had 
become ghouls feasting on the remains of 
castaways. Death in its most horrid forms 
is always the burden of Sable Island’s story. 





Sable Island Ponies, at Halifax, Ready for Auction. 


tween eighty and a hundred wild ponies and 
about thirty for domestic use. Mounted on 
ponies, the life-savers gallop over the dunes 
and among the hillocks on their long patrols, 
and the life-boats are drawn to the scenes 
of shipwreck by teams of five ponies, three 
at the shaft and two leaders. Some of the 
wild ponies are sent to Halifax every year 
or two, and are sold at auction at an average 
price of from $15 to $18. 

The ‘‘Portingalls’’ also stocked the island 
with cattle, which increased so rapidly that 
people from the mainland made expeditions 
to the island and returned with enough live 
stock to make their trips most profitable. 
At one time the island was quite overrun 
with rabbits. Then two rat-infested Nor- 


While it is never very cold on the island, 
from the British North American point of 
view, the thermometer seldom going below 
six degrees above zero, there are dreadful 
storms which blow the sand about with great 
force. Through these the mounted patrolmen 
are obliged to make their way, ever on the 
alert for the booming of minute guns or 
other signals of distress from vessels which 
the treacherous shoals hold in their fata! 
embrace. 

Stand on the lookout tower of the main 
station and survey the narrow sand-bar with 
its rim of surf half veiled in mist. The tone 
of the picture is gray and sodden. Disaster 
seems in the very air. Here, verily, there 
ever is ‘‘sorrow on the sea.”’ 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
MALARIA GERM 


As Epitrep By THEODORE WATERS 


HERE were eight of us in the litter when 
I was born—eight ill-shapen specks of 
matter of whom great things were ex- 
pected, and who expected great things. 
For, if I may say it, we were quite con- 
scious of one another and of ourselves long 
before the bursting of the parental egg. We 
were not able to explain just why, yet we 
were all fully aware of a previous existence, 
and the blood brotherhood that existed be- 
tween us made us strong with the strength 
of those who have survived great crises to- 
gether. We regarded the outer world and 
its pitfalls with some trepidation. Think of 
us, not too securely encased in a balloon- 
like bag of transparent skin, floating as the 
current willed, through a red sea full of 
monsters—monsters that fought, killed and 
ate one another. 

We used to regard these combats with 
enjoyment, however, and with little care as 
to the outcome, for we knew we were safe 
for the present. But, once we got a fright, 
which I think, left the birthmark of its ter- 
ror upon us for all our lives. Our balloon 
was rolling over and over in the main eddy 
of a current and we were about to follow 
hundreds of other balloons through a deep 
black hole which led to a bigger stream be- 
yond, when suddenly we were stopped with 
a jerk and then as suddenly allowed to go 
on. It was dark in that tunnel, and while 
we were going through it we asked one an- 
other what had checked our passage. We had 
agreed that it was some natural obstruction 
when we rushed out into the light of the 
bigger sea. Then we huddled together in 
horror. Our balloon was in the grasp of a 
great white monster such as we had often 
noticed fighting in the current. He was the 
biggest of his kind we had ever seen. He 
was not unlike our own protecting balloon 
in ordinary shape, but, oh, he had a maw 
a devouring maw, as big as himself—in fact, 
it seemed to comprise his whole form. He 
sent his flagellae or arms against all por- 
tions of our balloon, and gave me the idea 
of a great stomach having neither mouth 
nor entrance, yet which could digest equally 


well with outside as with inside, and which 
had merely to press hard against a larger 
object in order to eat a piece out of it. He 
flattened himself against our balloon, and 
my brothers on that side came tumbling 
over in my direction. Out of the blank sur- 
face of his side reached his arms, lengthen- 
ing and shortening and feeling and touch- 
ing every part of the outside of our little 
nest. It was terrible. After a while he 
gathered himself together and let go. He 
rolled down the current side by side with us 
until we came to a branch eddy along which 
he disappeared. We were frightened, I can 
tell you—-some of us nearly to death. 

The monster was a phagocyte, or what 
some people call a white blood cell. There 
are a great many phagocytes in the human 
blood, and they are the policemen or scav- 
engers of the circulating system. They go 
about, fighting and eating up every organ- 
ism in the blood which they think should 
not be there. They protect the red blood 
cells from harm in this manner. My brothers 
and I lived in a red blood cell which had 
been occupied by our parent before us. 
Now, it seems this phagocyte was out hunt- 
ing malaria germs, and knowing that our 
people eat the inside of red blood cells and 
make their homes in them, he had felt our 
little domicile all over on the outside to find 
out whether any of us were within. Luckily, 
as very often happens, the outer wall of our 
cell was intact, and the phagocyte was 
fooled. 

There came a time, soon after, when 
great changes took place in our cell home. 
It burst one day in common with many thou- 
sand of its kind, and some millions of us 
were thrown out into the red sea to swim 
for ourselves. I well remember the ecstacy 
with which we hurried along, each a tiny 
speck, to be sure, but glad in the knowledge 
that at least one of us would survive to per- 
petuate the species. In that we differ from 
the human species we inhabit. Man thinks 
mostly of the individual. With us it is the 
mass. Individuals are nothing. So we 
plunged on in the current which, with 
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our birth, became violently agitated. One of 
my neighbors told me that the birth of our 
brothels in a man was a trying experience 
for him, and a great triumph for us, as it 
gave the man chills and brought him down 
on his back. We enjoyed ourselves immense- 
ly as we floated along. When we saw the 
millions of old red blood cell skins which 
had contained young malaria germs we made 
up our minds that every time the man had 
his chill at least a billion young germs were 
born in his veins. We laughed, too, over 
the work the phagocytes would have, clean- 
ing up the discarded blood cell skins which 
now began to choke the bottom of the 
streams. 

Just then a lot of our new-born brothers 
began crowding upon us from behind, and 
when we turned to remonstrate, we saw, 
away to the rear, a great commotion. A 
fight and a retreat were going on. It was 
slaughter of the most horrible kind. There 
at the head of a tide of blood were columns 
of phagocytes cutting into the rearguard of 
malaria germs, killing them, swallowing 
them whole, and growing lustier as the 
process went on. It was an awful spectacle. 
I hung back, fascinated. A phagocyte would 
race down the current with a swift overhand 
stroke, reach out and grasp a microbe from 
behind. Then the arm of the phagocyte 
would shorten, and, as it seemed to me, re- 
treat into the white monster’s interior, 
dragging the germ with it. Sometimes a 
phagocyte would grow facetious, and would 
bump against a poor germ as though shoyl- 
dering him out of the road. Away would go 
the poor germ, swimming fast in order to 
avoid the encounter, but his enemy would 
then swim faster, striking him fair in 
the middle, and, with a slow motion go- 
ing inside out like a glove, and actually 
taking the germ in with him. Ugh! I 
should have remained there in a sheer spell 
if my companion had not pulled me along 
with him. 

‘*Make for a red blood cell,’’ he called as 
we went onward. 

‘‘What,’’ said I, ‘‘a red cell? We have 
just come from one!’’ 

‘‘Never mind,’”’ he replied, ‘‘find a red 
cell and eat your way inside. It is our only 
chance. See, the others are doing it!’’ ; 

Sure enough, many of my brethren had 
selected good red blood cells and were pene- 
trating the skin and climbing inside to es- 
cape the phagocytes. It seemed to me so 
unfortunate, just as we had gained our free- 
dom, but it was better than death. So we 
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looked for cells. Every cell we came to, 
however, was being occupied, and it seemed 
to me that the phagecytes were gaining on 
us when my companion suddenly pulled me 
to one side and cried: 

“Look out! look out! Keep away from 
that current near the centre there. It is 
worse than death!’ 

‘What is it?’’ I cried, for I could see 
nothing. 

‘‘Don’t you see?’’ he said, hugging the 
wall of the tunnel, ‘‘there it is, that dis- 
colored streak, running near the centre of 
the stream. It is caused by what men call 
quinine, and it is deadly if you swim in it.’’ 

‘How does it affect you?’’ I asked. 

“*If you swallow it, it numbs you—makes 
you incapable of motion—stupefies and pre- 
vents you climbing into a red blood cell—it 
is living death, and the friend of the phago- 
cytes !’’ 

I shuddered and swam on. At the end of 
a sewer-like opening, my friend darted to 
one side and seized a red blood cell which 
was unoccupied. He began work on it at 
once. 

‘*Good-by, brother!’’ he said. ‘‘Here is 
where I stop. I’ve work to do. Hope 
you’ll get out of the wet before our white 
friends catch you. Look out for the quinine 
streaks.”’ 

I hurried along, hunting for a red blood 
cell, the more horrified because I now saw 
countless thousands of my brothers in all 
stages of intoxication from what they had 
taken of that terrible drug. Some were 
struggling in the first stages of its effect; 
others seemed willing enough to sink under 
its influence; still others seemed quite stu- 
pefied. What carnage the phagocytes wrought 
among the maudlin crowd! 

Phagocytes! Horrors! I turned and there 
was one quite near to me, aiming straight 
for my flank. I skurried away wildly, and, I 
think, crying aloud. I turned the first cor- 
ner I could find, and went headlong down a 
black passage and out again into another 
byway where the tunnel was much smaller, 
but the way was clear of flying squad- 
rons of either germs or phagocytes. I paused, 
almost exhausted. I noticed a red blood cell 
without an occupant just ahead of me, but 
in the immunity of my position I concluded 
for the moment not to get into it, but to 
enjoy my freedom a little while longer. I 
seemed to be in a blind alley so that 
the cell couldn’t get back past me without 
my noticing it. I felt myself overcome with 
a species of languor. It seemed so nice to 
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loll there in the current and rest after so 
much turmoil. What joy, what contentment 
{ felt in this my small corner of the world. 
Yet after I had reveled in this for a time 
and grew more languid than ever, I became 
suddenly filled with terror, for there at the 
entrance of the passage—the only way out 
—was a great phagocyte, the one that had 
pursued me. I tried to make a flying leap 
for the red blood cell which floated just be- 
yond, but to my extreme horror, I found I 
could not move. Oh, the agony of that mo- 
ment, when I realized that I had imbibed 
some of the quinine streaks, and, oh, the 
still greater agony of the next, when I rec- 
ognized the convulsive movement of that 
white monster as he prepared to throw to- 
ward me one of his arms. 

Perhaps I have never been nearer to 
death; certainly I thought my time had 
come. Then a strange thing happened The 
top of the blind alley opened and down 
through the opening came a great round 
tube. It was animal-like in its way, but not 
in the fleshy way of the man in whose veins 
I lived. It was a horny tube, and a great 
spike extended down its centre. Immediate- 
ly it made its appearance I felt a great suc- 
tion toward its entrance, and I was drawn 
rapidly into it just as the phagocyte leaped 
forward and snapped fiercely at me. 

I have since heard all about the mosquito, 
and particularly of the barred-back variety 
that sucks the malaria germ from human 
blood and then inoculates other human be- 
ings with it; but I did not then know that I 
was being drawn out of my human host into 
the body of one of these queer insects. I 
was too busy taking note of my changed 
condition, and of my sober senses which re- 
turned as the influence of the quinine de- 
parted. Indeed, I may say I began to experi- 
ence modes of life and feeling, particularly 
of locomotion, which I had never before 
felt. Among other things, I acquired the 
power of throwing out arms or flagellae of 
my own, and I no longer stood in fear of 
phagocytes. In fact, I rather hoped for an 
encounter with one of those white fellows. 
I was able, also, to swim in any direction, 
instead of depending on the direction of the 
current. With an instinct I felt was sure, I 
struck. out the moment I reached the mos- 
quito’s great stomach, and cutting my way 
through the side, I soon reached a small 
vein in the insect’s circulatory system. | 
found some of my brothers there before me, 
and many of us proceeded to indulge our 
old-time trick of investing the-blood cells 


Of course, that mosquito had malaria just 
as truly as had the man in whom I was 
born. He was a very sick mosquito. 

But we had hardly got going comfortably 
in the blood of that insect before something 
very surprising happened. The light of day 
which I had never before experienced ex- 
cept in a certain dim way, was let in upon 
me with a force and a suddenness that was 
bewildering. As a matter of fact, the mos- 
quito had been killed by a very learned 
scientific man who extracted some of the 
blood in this way and placed it on a micro- 
scope slide to examine it. I raced forth and 
back on that slide in an endeavor to get 
away from that terrible, blinding light, but 
without avail. I was confined in a glass 
chambered apartment, and the light came 
from below. Above the apartment was an 
enormous black cavern containing a mon- 
strous blue eye, which opened and shut and 
winked and blinked in the most terror-com- 
pelling manner. 

While I was contemplating this eye with 
horror, I felt on my side a horrid, clammy, 
clinging sensation. I knew instantly and in- 
stinctively what it was, and I threw out my 
flagellae in quick defense. My old enemy the 
phagocyte was trying to eat me. But now I 
was no longer the helpless little germ of the 
human blood veins. I was a fighter myself. 
I battled fiercely, valiantly, not for myself, 
but for the honor of the race. It was one 
chance in a million to do combat with an 
hereditary enemy, and it must not be lost. 
Not to let him engulf me was my main care, 
and, besides that, must | inflict as many 
wounds as possible. I succeeded in bridging 
half the sphere of his body with my own, so 
he could not double on me. Then I ravaged 
him up and down the surface between, rip- 
ping open his pearly front in a way that 
made him wince. I went at him on the prin- 
ciple that he might have been a red blood 
cell, and started to eat my way into him. I 
could swallow as much of him as he possibly 
could of me, but he was not used to be 
swallowed, while I had an inborn dislike to 
be swallowed. We churned the waters of 
that chamber as we wrested around it. 
Finally with a mighty effort, I bit him 
through the middle. It was a clincher. He 
let go of me and started at a swinging pace 
across the field of the microscope. But I was 
not to be shaken off so easily. I hung on to 
him by one arm as a snake might hang on 
to a dog, and not until I was tired out 
did I drop off. Iwas proud enough of the 
victory —a malaria germ beating off a pha- 
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gocyte; but I was much exhausted and sank 
down against a water bubble to rest. I re- 
covered my strength in time, and was about 
to move away, when there was a sudden, 
cataclasmic movement of the chamber. It 
rocked as though struck by an earthquake, 
the water bubble enveloped me, and then | 
lost consciousness. 

I believe that in his extreme scientific 
pleasure at witnessing the fight, which 
proved the mosquito inoculation theory of 
malaria, the very learned man had fumbled 
his glass slide and broken it. The pieces 
were thrown into a sink, and the liquid con- 
tents must have run off to a sewer, for when 
I came to myself I was floating down a small 
country stream, the very type of water- 
borne malaria. I found many brothers en 
voyage, although none had come from a 
laboratory. Some had lived entirely in mos- 
quitoes which had died on the road and 
dried up, allowing the germs to be blown 
through the air, to be breathed in by human 
beings and animals. One brother had lived 
in an army officer in the Philippines, and 
had made him so ill that he had to be sent 
home, whereupon a mosquito had bitten the 
man and sucked my brother out of him. 
After a time, that mosquito died in giving 
birth to wrigglers, whereupon my brother 
became water-borne. Another brother had 
lived in a bat, and he told some thrilling 
stories of fights with other germ armies. 
There was a statistical fellow, too, who 
claimed that our people did more harm in 
the world than the consumption spores. 
They control only individual persons, but we 
lay low whole armies of them, and actually 
prevent them living on many thousand square 
miles of the earth’s surface. I had great 
respect for our race after that. 

While we were going down that river I 
encountered a side eddy, and when I fol- 
lowed it, found myself going into a tube 
that reminded me of the mosquito’s probos- 
cis. This tube was cavernous, and the way 
was long. One of my brothers who had trav- 
eled that way before shouted for us to fol- 
low him. We went along a black tunnel and 
down a deep pit, and at last found ourselves 
in a great chamber, the sides of which 
heaved horribly and churned up a great 
variety of substances that lay on the floor. 
The place soon filled with water, and we 
floated against the roof. 

**Attack the walls,’’ 
‘‘there is blood beyond.”’ 

We did so, and soon found ourselves in 


cried our brother; 
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tunnels of blood, following a similar action, 
but different in many ways from those of 
the man or the mosquito. Strangely enough, 
these passages were filled with black, worm- 
like germs that stopped to look at us when 
we came in. , 

“‘Hello! what family do you belong to?’’ 
they cried. 

‘*We are Malaria. Who ere you and what 
is this place?’’ we called back. 

‘*We are Filaria!’’ they replied. ‘‘We are 
the fellows the Chinese dread. We cause 
elephantiasis, only, being short of Chinamen 
just now we are at work on an old crow. 
Didn’t you notice the enormous size of his 
legs; they are nearly as big as his body. 
He is pretty sick and now you will make 
him sicker. Is it a truce between us? Yes? 
Well, come along, altogether, brothers.‘ 

But I never was quite contented to live in 
that crow. He was not a very good crow, 
anyway—he hadn’t good blood. It had been 
so impoverished by our snake-like friends 
that I could not abide it. There was hardly 
a healthy red blood cell left, nor yet a pha- 
gocyte to fight or to run from. I was afraid 
he would die, too, and I longed for the blood 
of my birth, the good, red, thick blood of a 
healthy man. So I hunted for a blind alley. 
Experience had taught me that in one 
of these I was most likely to be sucked up 
by a mosquito. Well, I was picked up finally, 
and I enjoyed that mosquito more than the 
other, for I lived longer in him. One night 
I felt myself suddenly projected down the 
dark passage of his proboscis, and almost 
before 1 knew it I was swimming in the 
blood passages of a man. I was the only 
malaria germ in him, but that made little 
difference to me, for I knew that in a few 
days there would be millions of me. I had 
little trouble with phagocytes, for they, 
having almost nothing to do, were like 
all good policemen, asleep in the spleen, 
which is their station-house. So I leisure- 
ly selected the biggest, fattest, thickest- 
skinned, red blood cell I could find, and 
climbed inside. That is where I am now, 
oh, children of the countless generations 
to come. I am about to divide into 
halves, then in quarters, then in eighths, 
and so on until there is no more room for 
division, and each part in the fullness of 
time will become a full-fledged germ, and will 
produce as many more germs as were born 
with him, and so on unto the billionth gen- 
eration. For so is it written in the book 
of science. 
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IFE sat at the close of day and gave out 
” the pages one by one, as the travelers 

came up over the hill. 

Through the open door-way back of his 
great, carved chair, the writers bent over 
their books. Some of the pages were little 
written on, others so full that the words 
crept out upon the margin. 

The garden at the feet of Life was full of 
blossoms, dainty wild flowers, exotics, huge 
brightly colored plants, and common little 
blooms. Birds sang in the midst, and a foun- 
tain of clear cold water sparkled in the sun. 

But the writers within never rose from 
the table. Day after day they wrote. 

A silver-haired man was at the head of 
the travelers. Life looked kindly at him as 
he gave him the written page. The old man 
hobbled down the road, reading slowly, then 
he folded the sheet and put it in his coat, 
a bright light on his lined face. 

A man with careless step, body still un- 
bent by years, came next. His eyes were 
weary, and he flung out his hand for the 
page with a scornful gesture, glanced quick- 
ly over the lines, crumpled the paper, and 
threw it from him with a frown. 

Life’s countenance became stern. 

A woman in black reached out a trem- 
bling hand, supplication in her dark eyes. 
Life smiled pityingly as she read the lines 
through tears. 

A mother with a child in her arms came 
next. Life put the page in the babe’s chubby 
fist, the mother looked at her little one’s 
happiness and passed on, the page unread. 

A young man and a fair-haired girl came 
dreaming by the garden. They stepped aside 


to gather flowers. Life raised his head 
and looked at them. They saw only each 
other. 


A romping schoolboy hurried by, grasped 
the page held out to him, thrust it in his 
pocket, and dashed down the road after a 
brown butterfly—he would read the page 
by-and-by. 

Time, who was driver of the procession, 
softly touched the young man dreaming by 
the hollyhocks. The lover turned, surprised, 
the girl looked at Time’s long whip with 
frightened eyes. Life spoke to them. They 
came to his chair. 

‘*He has nothing to do with us,’’ said the 
young man, meaning Time. 

On Life’s lips dwelt a strange, sweet 
smile. ‘‘You are in his drove! You cannot 
help yourselves. Only, you both must be kind 
to him.’’ 

The lover took the page and, with the gir! 
by his side, wandered on, reading. 

The woman in the black gown had turned 
back. The young girl and her lover looked 
at her wonderingly. 

At the feet of Life, the sorrowing figure 
knelt holding out the page, wet with tears. 
‘*Take it back, oh, take it back! I do not 
want it. I cannot keep it.’’ 

Life leaned over her. touching the bowed 
head. ‘‘To you alone am I known. Look 
up.”’ 

She looked and saw in the deep eyes a 
wondrous grandeur. The face was beautiful. 


She arose and put the wet page in her 
bosom. ‘‘Time is your friend, walk with 
him.’”’ 


The writers within paused a moment and 
looked through the open door-way. The wo- 
man put her hand in that of Time, and they 
went toward the sunset. 

Life looked off over the valley at the 
gleam of gold and red in the west, and the 
writers turned to their books. 
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HE room in which her 

life had slipped away, day after day, 

year after year, without other land- 
marks than those afforded by a record of 
suffering, was generally referred to as a 
shrine. Its outward and visible purity 
seemed to partake of some mystical ele- 
ment, emanating from the personality of 
Lyddy M’ri’.. Snowy Swiss curtains draped 
the low windows. The bed was all white, its 
counterpane being ‘‘done up’’ every week 
by S’r Frank. It was a finely wrought spread 
that had to be washed in a separate tub, 
and stretched, with myriad pins, on the 
floor of the best room to dry. It took two 
hours to complete the operation, and S’r 
Frank, whose name, if anybody had ever 
taken the trouble to give it its full value, 
was Sarah Frances—was lame for a day or 
two afterwards. Not that she ever com- 


uncomplaining 


plained. To ‘‘do’’ for Lyddy M’ri’ was not 
only her manifest duty, but her highest 
privilege. As soon would a cloistered nun 


have complained of stiffness of joints con- 
sequent on kneeling before the shrine of the 
Virgin. 

For nearly fourteen years S’r Frank had 
“‘done’’ for Lyddy M’ri’. In that time 
Pressy had grown from an obscure fishing 
village to a summer resort of some note. 
Nearly all the people from the cottages 


and hotel visited Lyddy M’ri’. As a local 
““show,’’ she rivaled the Life Saving Sta- 
tion at Ragged Hill, Paradise, or even 


Spouting Horn. Scarcely aday passed in the 


a 


season that did not see some devotee at the 
‘*‘Shrine.’’ These visitors brought pictures 
of saints and madonnas, waste baskets with 
ribbon bows, glass boxes bound with ribbon 
that looked like infants’ caskets, and a vast 
number of those ‘‘just a little thoughts’’ 
that should swell many a neglected ragbag. 
They sat by Lyddy M’ri’s bedside and read 
to her sermons and the lives of saints and 
the autobiographies of missionaries. Every 
season a fair was held at the hotel for the 
benefit of Lyddy M’ri’. The proceeds was 
devoted to a Japanese screen, or wide awn- 
ings for the windows, or some comfort or 
luxury beyond the standard of the village 
life. It seemed indeed as though there were 
no lack but what watchful eyes discerned, 
and eager hands hastened to supply. ‘‘She 
could not murmur at a lot which held so 
much of blessedness,’’ said Lyddy M’ri’, 
with her ineffable smile. 

But it was when the summer throng de- 
parted and Pressy had Lyddy M’ri’ to itself, 
that the life in the little brown house on the 
edge of the hamlet showed for what it truly 
was, the heart and centre of the village ex- 
istence. ‘‘How’s Lyddy M’ri’?’’ was the 
accepted form of salutation in Pressy; dis- 
cussion of her symptoms usurped the place 
of the weather as a subject of conversation. 
Not a few of the village folk dated their 
conversion to the example and influence of 
Lyddy M’ri’—duly set forth in the weekly 
‘‘experience meeting.’’ On these occasions, 
the minister’s prayer always contained an 
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allusion to ‘‘the sainted example in our 
midst,’’ with a ‘‘rider’’ in the form of a 
carefully guarded petition for S’r Frank, 
that ‘‘the discipline might be blessed to 
her.’’ S’r Frank had not set foot within the 
meeting house since Lyddy M’ri’ was 
‘‘took.’’ There was, of course, some ex- 
cuse for this neglect of spiritual privileges 
in the fact that care of the invalid engrossed 
all her time, so that the broad-minded in the 
congregation were hopeful that, on the Day 
of Judgment, there might be said to S’r 
Frank, as to the unbaptized infant of Puri- 
tan theology: 


“To you shall be allow’d 
The laziest room in hell.” 


‘When Lyddy M’ri’ was took,’’ was Anno 
Domini in Pressy. The nature of the illness 
that had resulted in her being confined to 
her bed was never exactly diagnosed. There 
was, indeed, a vague belief that it would 
have been impious to seek to pry into its 
mysteries. Subsequently there had grown 
up a ‘‘Saint Lyddy M’ri’ Calendar.’’ ‘‘The 
spring Lyddy M’ri’ had a tooth pulled. The 
time Lyddy M’ri’s eyes grew wuss. A year 
after the summer Lyddy M’ri’ seemed to 
be gittin’ better.’’ Of course, Pressy could 
have rejoiced greatly had Lyddy M’ri’ recov- 
ered; but it would have lost, thereby, its 
highest claim to social, moral and spiritual 
prestige. So it shared the invalid’s own 
resignation to the inevitable. 

Only one person in Pressy refused to bow 
his head to the first article of the village 
creed. That exception was William Pedrick. 
Although Pressy’s masculine population had 
dwindled, in the past generation, from a 
breed of sailors to every known sea, to 
fishermen ‘‘off shore,’’ the village retained 
sufficient of its old-time traditions of man- 
hood to hold Lem Pedrick in universal] re- 
spect. In person, he was somewhat below 
middle stature, stockily built. In his youth, 
he had been a sailor of the old-time type; 
now, in his stalwart middle age, he was 
Captain of the Ragged Hill Life Saving Sta- 
tion, some two miles distant from the vil- 
lage. Ragged Hill Bar had the reputation 
of having caused more wrecks and cost 
more lives than any other spot on the New 
England coast. It lay, a long reef of shift- 
ing sand—about half a mile off shore, paral- 
lel with it. Beyond, was the open sea. A 
vessel driven on to the bar in a nor’easter, 
was imbedded ever more deeply as the force 
of the waves piled up the sand about her 
keel, while the incoming torrents pounded 


against her sides and poured over her decks, 
till she was literally racked to pieces. Al- 
though the distance of the bar from the 
shore was in itself insignificant, owing to 
the exposed position of that portion of the 
coast, it was often extremely difficult to 
get help to a stranded vessel. .Before the 
establishment of the life saving service, it 
had happened more than once that Pressy had 
seen a vessel lodged on the bar and its crew 
washed off, one by one, within full sight of 
land, yet be powerless to aid. There had been 
fewer lives lost, since Pedrick took com- 
mand at the Ragged Hill Station, than in 
any other period, of like duration, in the 
history of the bar. Owing, in ordinary 
weather, to the reef acting as a breakwater, 
Pressy harbor presented a peculiarly placid 
appearance, so that it was difficult, indeed, 
viewing its calm expanse on a bright sum- 
mer’s morning, to picture its aspect in a 
winter’s storm. 

Pedrick had never been known to express 
open dissent with the worship of Lyddy M’ri’. 
He was a man of open speech, but it was 
the frankness not infrequently found with 
extreme caution and self-repression. His 
manner, too, except when stirred to wrath 
by some deep occasion, had that gentleness 
often seen in those who go down to the sea 
in ships. But he never spoke of Lyddy M’ri’, 
even to S’r Frank, and merely listened im- 
passively when the invalid’s symptoms were 
dilated upon in his presence. The other 
clause against him, in the village indict- 
ment, was that he never went to meeting. 
He had no quarrel with religion, even in its 
village expression. But he had carried 
ashore the familiar superstition in which 
ministers are regarded on board ship, and 
deemed it the part of wisdom not to set 
foot on ‘‘a craft that had a parson for its 
skipper.’’ 

Every week, when the life saving ser- 
vice was on duty, each man at the station 
had a day off. Pedrick always devoted a 
portion of his holiday to the performance of 
those various little chores for S’r Frank that 
come more easily to masculine than to fem- 
inine hands. After he had spliced the clothes- 
line and mended the cellar steps, he would 
have liked to sit on the sofa in the best 
room with S’r Frank; but his sweetheart 
had ‘‘no time’’ for the Pressy conventions 
of courtship, so he was fain to be content 
with a chair in the kitchen, while S’r Frank 
went about her work. He and S8’r Frank had 
been ‘‘keeping company’’ these many years. 
But to Pedrick’s repeated urgings of mar- 
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riage she only answered that she must ‘‘do’ 
for Lyddy M’ri’. It was without avail that 
Lem declared the invalid should lack no care 
beneath his own roof—he had laid up a snug 
sum from his many voyages. S’r Frank was 
firm. At first, ‘‘When Lyddy M’ri’ gits 
well,’’ began many a sentence. By and by, 
unconsciously to herself, hope died out of 
the words, though they were still uttered 
mechanically, and her voice was as cheerful 
as ever. S’r Frank had a small, plump figure 
and a round face, with bright eyes—alto- 
gether as unlike what the sister of a saint 
should be as anything that could be imag- 
ined. As the years went on, and Lyddy 
M’ri’ still lay in the little white chamber 
by the sea, love less patient and manly than 
Lem Pedrick’s might well have grown weary 
in its unrequited service. 

Lyddy M’ri’s night gowns were of the 
finest linen lawn, finished with hemstitching 
and feather stitching and minute tucks. It 
was such work as a mother puts into the 
layette of her first babe. So fair and sweet 
and pure did Lyddy M’ri’ look in those ‘‘an- 
gel robes,’’ that one could almost see the 
‘*shadow of her wings.’’ After the long proc- 
ess of her toilet was over, S’r Frank read 
aloud the ‘‘morning chapter’’ requisite to 
the invalid’s inward strength. Only a single 
ray of light was admitted into the chamber, 
and S’r Frank could not always see the fine 
print distinctly, but Lyddy M’ri’ listened 
with unfailing patience and thanked her with 
undiminished sweetness. Then sometimes, 
with eyes upraised and transparent hands 
folded on her breast, Lyddy M’ri’ would re- 
peat a verse from her favorite poetess. S’r 
Frank had sometimes tried to repeat verses, 
too, when the invalid’s eyes could not bear 
even the chink of light, but all the poetry 
she knew was ‘‘Why Phoebe, have you come 
and ‘‘Casabianea,’’ as she told 
Pedrick after one of these attempts. S’r 
Frank had once been fond of reading, but 
she never counted the years since she had 
pored over ‘‘The Children of the Abbey’’ 
and ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw.’’ 

‘‘Casabianca was a fool!’’ declared Ped- 
rick, with a thump on the ironing table that 
perhaps betrayed a deeper cause of reproba- 
tion than disapproval of the young hero’s 
martyrdom. ‘‘He’d hed’ shown more sense 
and genuine patriotism to hev’ lit out when 
things got too hot fer him, an’ put in more 
fightin’, later on. I say no one has a right 
to throw up his life when ’tain’t goin’ t’ do 
a single mortal cretur any good!’’ 

‘Hush, oh, hush, Lem!’’ entreated S’r 


” 
so soon, 


Frank, for the captain’s voice had reached 
the tones in which he gave his commands 
during a nor’easter It was a beautiful voice, 
possessing that vibrant quality peculiar to 
the voices of men accustomed to making 
themselves heard at sea above the elements: 
Even its lowest tones carried a long dis- 
tance. 

Lyddy M’ri’ never complained. Only when, 
a little later, S’r Frank went to the invalid’s 
room with her beef tea, her sister’s face 
was drawn with pain, and both hands were 
pressed to her forehead. ‘‘She could not 
touch the beef tea,’’ she said, in an expiring 
voice. 

It was not the first time S’r Frank had 
observed such ‘‘symptoms’’ after Pedrick’s 
visit, but her ‘‘selfish natur’ ’’ shrank from 
tracing them to their obvious conclusion. 
That night she lay awake till long past mid- 
night, and when morning came, her resolu- 
tion was taken. What was this paltry sacri- 
fice of hers, to all that which had been given 
up, uncomplainingly, by Lyddy M’ri’? So, 
the following week, she told Lem Pedrick 
that his visits must cease. She was fright- 
ened at the set look on the man’s face, at 
the great drops of sweat that started out on 
his forehead. 

‘‘!’m dretful sorry, Lem,’’ she faltered. 
‘*T s’pose it’s jest my selfish natur’ t’ feel so 
bad about it!’’ 

‘“‘There’s a kind o’ selfishness so entire 
that it almost ain’t selfishness,’’ said the 
captain. ‘‘It lives so completely for itself 
that other folks simply don’t exist.’’ 

S’r Frank was not equal to such refine- 
ments of philosophy. She supposed Lem 
was agreeing with her own self-estimate, 
and though such ready acquiescence gave 
her a little pang, she accepted it meekly as 
her due. She was not like Lyddy M’ri’, who 
was ‘‘born good,’’ and had kept herself un- 
spotted by the world. 

Pedrick remained silent for some mo- 
ments, knowing well that it would be use- 
less to plead. 

‘I'd jist like t’ ask one thing o’ you, S’r 
Frank,’’ he said, at length. ‘‘A man has to 
take desp’rit chances out yonder, some- 
times, as you know. Ef there wuz a light in 
your window, when we’ve work to do, 
*twould give a man grit t’ know that some- 
body behind it was a thinkin’ of him—may- 
be prayin’ fer him. An’ ef so be’s ’t he wuz 
goin’ down fer th’ las’ time, if he saw the 
light—’twould make it a sight easier t’ 
think he could see the little woman he’d 
liked t’ hev’ called—wife.”’ 
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“T’ll put a light in my bedroom window 
every storm, Lem,’’ promised S’r Frank. 

After her lover’s departure, she would 
have liked to sit down and have a good cry; 
but it was time for Lyddy M’ri’s egg-nogg, 
and then the counterpane must be taken up, 
and after that the clothes had to be sprin- 
kled and folded, and then the invalid thought 
she could relish some of the calf’s-foot jelly 
sent in that morning. After that - Well, 
the necessity for tears seemed less stringent. 

After that day, she saw Pedrick only in 
chance encounters on the street. Her lover 
accosted her in the old-time way, adding by 
no word or look to the burden he would so 













“It was necessary to cling with all her strength to the palings... ”’ 
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gladly have taken on his own strong shoul- 
ders. About that time, S’r Frank’s selfish 
natur’ began to suggest, occasionally, that 
she was tired. S’r Frank disciplined herself 
by making an entire new set of night gowns 
for Lyddy M’ri’. She had no time to go 
down on her knees and ask for the strength 
that must not fail—and, of course, prayers 
uttered at the washtub, or over the iron- 
ing table were of no avail. ‘But a haunting 
fear beset her, day and night, that the time 
would come—nay, was not so very far dis- 
tant—when she could no longer ‘‘do’’ for 
Lyddy M’ri’. 

November came—the November of ’98, 

that brought with it the storm that was to 
become one of the traditions of the New 
England coast. The wind had been ‘‘out’’ 
all day. 
By dark it was bitterly cold, and a fierce 
gale of hail and snow was blowing off sea. 
Water was already pouring into the lower 
portions of the more exposed houses, whose 
inmates sought shelter farther inland, and 
in many places the road was flooded. There 
was no danger from the rising 
water to the little brown house, 
but Lyddy M’ri’, whose ex- 
quisite susceptibilities were: al- 
ways affected by a storm, was 
in a highly wrought nervous 
condition. When S’r Frank 
would have placed the promised 
light in her own bedroom—it 
was from that side of the house 
that a light would be visible at 
the Ragged Hill Station, Lyddy 
M’ri’ remonstrated. She did not 
like to be left alone in a storm 
and §’r Frank had explained the 
reason for her brief absence. 

‘*The lamp will surely be up- 
set and the house set afire. 
There are draughts everywhere 
to-night’’—which was true, even 
the stoutest houses and most 
closely fitting casements feeling 
the effects of the storm. As 
was natural under the circum- 
stances, Lyddy M’ri’ had a 
peculiar dread of fire. For 
once, S’r Frank paid no heed 
to her sister’s entreaty. When 
she returned, Lyddy M’ri’ was 
half unconscious, and there 
was a blue look around her 
mouth. Heart failure seemed 
imminent. It was only after 


many restoratives and “much 
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chafing of the hands that she opened her 
eyes. ‘‘The—light!’’ she murmured. 

The light was extinguished. 

Toward nine o’clock—at which time the 
storm was approaching its utmost fury 
there was the familiar boom, from the mouth 
of the harbor, of a vessel in distress. Ter- 
rible as was the night, some of the towns- 
folk were hastening to the station, partly to 
aid, if might be, partly from curiosity or 
hopes of picking 
up bits of wreck- 
age. From one 
of these return- 
ing men S’r 
Frank learned 
how matters 
were going at 
Ragged Hill. 
The vessel that 
had signaled was 
on the bar, but 
the gale was so 
fierce that again 
and again, when 
Pedrick and his 
men sought to 
launch the life- 


boat, it was 
torn like a 
feather from 


their hands. 
The breeches 
buoy was rigged. 
Familiar as S’r 
Frank was with 
that life-saving 
device, she shud- 
dered at its use 
on such a -night. 
It consisted of a 
chair in which 
a person was 
secured by 
straps about his 
body, while his 
legs were thrust 
through a frame 
work below, in 
the form of knee breeches. An endless line 
worked from the top of a scaffolding on the 
beach to the vessel in distress. The person 
thus rescued was generally under water a 
portion of the time and frequently reached 
the shore unconscious. Save that its object 
was mercy, the operation of the breeches 
buoy seemed scarcely less fearful than the 
old-time naval punishment of keel hauling. 
The lifeline was shot out to the laboring 


“He yelled at the top of his stentorian voice 
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vessel. It was secured at the other end, and 
one man was dragged through the maelstrom, 
reaching the shore unconscious. The buoy 
was sent out again, but no one returned. 
Either the last of the crew had been swept 
overboard or was past effort. 

“T’m going out to ’em,’’ 
tain. 

Even his men, accustamed as they were 
to seeing their chief take desperate chances, 


said the cap- 





‘Fire! Fire! Fire!’ 


remonstrated. But Pedrick paid no heed. He 
took his seat in the buoy and was launched. 

That was as far as S’r Frank’s informant 
could enlighten her. She went back to Lyddy 
M’ri’. 

“If I had the white of 
keep it on my stomach,’’ 
voice from the bed. 

S’r Frank seemed to. be in a dream, a kind 
of duality, one self beating whites of eggs 


an egg, I might 


said the gentle 
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to the delicate froth required by the invalid 
—she seemed to have been beating eggs 
since creation—while the other was with the 
man yonder in his terrible passage through 
the black and icy sea, his eyes straining 
through the darkness for the light that was 
not. 

Putting a shawl over her head, she ran 
out to the gate again and again, to look for 
some one returning from the station. It was 
necessary to cling with all her strength to 
the palings to keep from being blown over. 
It seemed hours when she discerned a figure 
in the darkness. Nothing could be heard 
above the raging of the storm, and the man 
stepped with her into the little entry. 

‘**The cap’n hasn’t come back,’’ he said. 
“‘He got ’em all ashore, dead or alive. 
They’re workin’ over ’em now at the sta- 
tion. They’d sent the buoy out again for 
Pedrick, but the line parted. They spliced 
it and shot it out agin, but ’twan’t no use. 
It wasn’t caught at th’ other end. The 
cap’n ’s either froze or washed overboard. 
If he’s there, an’ th’ vessel holds together 
an’ they kin git th’ lifeboat launched, there’s 
jist a chance that he’ll git ashore. But she’s 
bound to go to pieces afore long —nothing 
that was ever built could stand such a 
poundin’ as she’s gittin’.’’ 

It was not till that hour—toward dawn 
—when, on that part of the coast, the wind 
usually abates, if only temporarily, that the 
men at Ragged Hill Station succeeded in 
launching the lifeboat. The vessel was still 
fast on the bar, and lashed to the rigging 
was now to be seen the figure of aman. His 
face, drooping on his breast, was turned to- 
ward the little brown house. Was it merely 
a woman’s distraught fancy that saw, in the 
strained and agonized attitude, one who 
hung upon the cross? 

Stubbornly fighting their way from wave to 
wave the life-boat crew succeeded just at day- 
light in rescuing the unconscious Pedrick. 
He was resuscitated, and after the pains were 
over, wes not seriously the worse for his 
night’s work. The first time that he met S’r 
Frank, the latter lowered her eyes and 
would have passed without speaking. There 
are some things past hope of forgiveness. 
But Lem held out his hand—the right hand, 
from which two fingers were missing. 

‘‘Ye needn’t say a word, S’r Frank,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I know jes’ ho’t happenec. I onder- 
stood how ’twas when I wuz out there’’ 
nodding toward the death-trap at the har- 
bor’s entrance. 

8’r Frank was not very well that spring. 
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‘It’s jist a notion,’’ said she, and took 
copious draughts of boneset tea and pow- 
dered burdock, but without perceptible im- 
provement. Lyddy M’ri’, on the contrary, as 
the spring wore to summer, seemed to gain, 
if not in physical strength, in mental and 
spiritual exaltation. ‘‘Ripening for Heav- 
en,’’ said the minister, and called oftener 
than usual. S’r Frank seldom saw the min- 
ister. In those days, when she sometimes 
felt a great longing for strength greater 
than her own, she sometimes wished she had 
time to go to meeting. Having the tradi- 
tional respect for the minister, she would 
not invite him into the kitchen, and the bed- 
spread was always drying in the best room; 
nor did she feel worthy to join in the little 
service in Lyddy M’ri’s room, but sometimes 
she crept up the crooked staircase and, with 
bowed head, listened to the words that came 
through the half closed door above, whisper- 
ing to herself, ‘‘The very dogs may feed 
from the crumbs that fall from their mas- 
ter’s table !”’ 

But sometimes a doubt entered her heart 
as to whether, after all, it was spiritual 
strength for which she longed; was it not, 
rather, her ‘‘selfish natur’ ’’ crying aloud for 
the tender manhood that had so long upheld 
her? 

By and by she did not feel so much the 
clamorous sense of loneliness; she was past 
the stage of weariness evidenced by aching 
limbs and tense nerves. There was upon her 
the feeling of a person subjected to intense 
cold, who dimly realizes that if he pauses 
but for an instant’s rest he will never rise 
again. S’r Frank’s figure was no longer 
plump, and her hands, though not so white 
as Lyddy M’ri’s, were as thin. 

In July and August, when heavy storms 
are of comparatively rare occurrence, the 
life-saving stations are closed. The men of 
the Ragged Hill Station scattered to their 
various homes. Without a word, Lem led- 
rick resumed his old friendly offices and more 
at the little brown house. And §8’r Frank 
could not say him nay. He brought in wood 
from the shed—Lyddy M’ri’ thought the 
house was damp even on the most oppresive 
dog-day, without a raging fire in the kitchen 
stove; drew water from the well, emptied 
the washtubs and took the clothes from the 
line; all the while preserving a_ silence 
worthy of a Carthusian monk. 

But Lem Pedrick was not a monk, and 
there came the time when it was no longer 
possible for him to hold in check a man’s 
natural impulses. He came one evening into 
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the kitchen from the shed in his stocking 
feet ; heavy boots were no more to be allowed 
in Lyddy M’ri’s dwelling than in a mosque. 
S’r Frank did not hear his entrance. She 
was looking at the great pile of delicate 
muslin and lawn waiting for the iron, in a 
despair that seemed to engulf her very soul. 
She must get up and go to work, she kept 
dully telling herself. But in vain. She could 
not stir. She wondered, vaguely, if this 
could be the approach of death. Was it 
wicked to hope that it was? She wondered, 
too, if it was wicked to hope that death did 
not mean another existence, but annihila- 
tion. To begin again, in some other world, 
the endless round of work, to wake up, for 
eternity, feeling so tired, tired, tired! S’r 
Frank could not imagine an existence in 
which she was not tired—the idea was too 
horrible to be entertained. 

‘‘Not yet, dear Lord, not yet,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Let me rest a little, first.’’ 

Pedrick advanced to the table. 

‘*S’r Frank,”’ said he, and his tones were 
those of a man accustomed to speak, and 
to be obeyed, ‘*I must speak and you must 
listen. This thing has got to be stopped. 
If Lyddy M’ri’ likes to lie abed an’ be 
cuddled and prayed over, an’ let the world’s 
work go on without her, why, in God’s 
name, let her! If she can afford to sneak 
out of the business that I reckon is laid 
on us all—of helping along His Kingdom, 
I guess He can spare her. Only not you, 
nor the parson, nor any man alive, shall 
tell me she’s a saint for it! Ain’t I seen 
an’ understood her carryin’s on ever sence 
we three wuz young uns? "Twas allus you 
who done the chores t’ hum, while she 
dressed up in her Sunday clo’s an’ went t’ 
prayer meetin’? Ef she pricked her little 
finger, all the folk in town mus’ know it, 
while if you broke your arm, you’d creep in- 
to a corner, an’ not let on t’ a livin’ soul. 
Of course, she allus perks up when the sum- 
mer folks come; it’s the sort o’ thing she 
gits fat on! 

‘*l’m not a learned man, like the parson, 
but I’ve kept my eyes open when I’ve been 
cruisin’ round the world; I’ve seen seck ’n’ 
tired folks, an’ lazy ‘n’ damned selfish folks, 
’n’ | know the dif’rence between ’em. I’ve 
seen a South Sea Islander, hale ’n’ hearty, 
take a notion t’ die, an’ jes’ lay down ’n’ 
die. When the same sorter thing happens in 
a New England village, they don’t call it 
pure cussedness, but the ‘sainted example in 
our midst!’ 

‘*‘T won’t see you dyin’ by inches before 


my eyes. 
stopped !”’ 

He brought his clenched fist heavily down 
upon the table. Before he could make a mo- 
tion to prevent, before S’r Frank could have 
seized the lamp, even had she been able to 
stir, the table was overturned. Into the pile 
of flimsy lawns and muslins, ‘‘bone dry,”’’ 
went the lamp. Instantly the whole heap 
was in a blaze. 

‘‘Lyddy M’ri’!’’ moaned S’r Frank, and 
tried to rise in vain. 

When before had an emergency found 
Lem Pedrick lacking? Instead of making an 
effort to put out the fire —there were two 
large tubs filled with clothes in soak, in the 
shed that he could not have failed to ob- 
serve, as he passed through—he yelled at 
the top of his stentorian voice: 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!’’ 

And the smoke and smell filled the room 
and drifted up the staircase and poured into 
the upper chamber. . 

There was a commotion above, a flutter 
over the stairs, and on the kitchen threshold 
stood Lyddy M’ri’! 

Perhaps nothing less than such a phenom- 
enon could have restored animation to S’r 
Frank. She reached the door in time to put 
her arm about her sister before the latter 
swayed and would have fallen. Somehow, 
she drew Lyddy M’ri’ into the best room, 
even the fire forgotten in the overwhelming- 
ness of such a happening! 

Pedrick lost no time in flinging the con- 
tents of the tubs on the fire; there was 
really more smell and smoke than blaze, and 
as the table had fallen on a heavy braided 
woolen rug, the floor beneath was hardly 
scorched. 

Then Lem Pedrick put his hands on his 
hips, and danced a hornpipe. 

Next day, all the village turned out in 
wonderment. They went from the little 
brown house feeling as those may have felt 
who witnessed the halt and maimed arise, 
healed, out of the troubled waters of 
Bethesda, and nothing but Lyddy M’ri’s 
miraculous recovery was talked of for many 
days. 

The approaching marriage of S’r Frank 
and Lem Pedrick afforded a change of topic. 
For Lem refused to listen to any plea that 
should delay longer his marriage with the 
woman he had served faithfully for twice 
seven years. On ‘‘come out Sunday,’’ the 
first time in years since either S’r Frank 
or Pedrick had appeared in the meeting 
house, the minister preached an eloquent 


I say, this thing’s got t’ be 
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and touching sermon—what Pressy called 
‘a movin’ discourse.’’ It began: 

“‘The long martyrdom is over. A life filled 
with faith, hope, love, and unselfishness that 
in all these long years has never sought its 
own, we have had for a sainted example in 
our midst. While we rejoice in her 
escape from thraldom, let us not forget its 
lesson. Her nature, like that river of which 
Cyrus broke the strength, has spent itself in 
channels which has made no great name on 
the earth. But the growing good of the 
world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts, 
and that things are not so ill with you and 
me as they might have been, is half owing 
to the number who lived faithfully a hidden 
life and rest in unvisited tombs.’’ 





In his interest in his theme, the minister 
forgot to mention that the closing words 
were a quotation and as, in a discourse, one 
cannot see the inverted commas, and as 
Pressy was not a reading congregation, 
every one gave him the credit of the 
thought. He was not a little proud that 
his eloquence concerning Lyddy M’ri’ had 
made a convert even of hard-hearted Wil- 
liam Pedrick. 

‘*Ef ministers would allus vreach ac- 
cordin’ t’ th’ compass, ye’d hev’ more 
men aboard yer craft, an’ not a lot o’ 
landlubbers,’’ said the captain, heartily. 
‘‘Them las’ words 0’ were God’s 


yourn 
own truth. May He bless her for one of 
His saints!’’ 





“A woman’s distraught fancy saw him as one who hung upon a cross.”’ 


THE YEARS 


By ALICE KATHERINE FALLOWS 


Athwart the silence of our dreams, 
Their memories fall like fitful gleams 
From some dim flickering star 


That: hangs afar. 
tan] 


And then the present’s glare and fret, 
Shut swiftly in between, but yet 
Hid in its transient skies, 


The tireless eyes 


Of endless years look, nor forget. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
WORLD 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


ORTUNATELY for the United States of 
fF America, it has never been possible to 

organize a United States of Europe 
which should in the name of international 
law perpetuate the feudal privileges of de- 
cadent nations. No sooner had the alliance 
formed to crush Napoleon accomplished its 
purpose than England returned to its posi- 
tion of splendid isolation, and by cordially 
supporting -the principles enunciated in the 
Monroe doctrine helped the republics of 
South America to cast off the yoke of Spain 
and thwarted the attempts of the Holy 
Alliance to control the destinies of the New 
World. When Napoleon IIl., avowedly in 
the interest of international peace, tried to 
anticipate the peace congress of 1899, Eng- 
land refused to lend countenance to his far- 
reaching scheme. When lrussia, by defeat- 
ing in battle first Austria, then France, es- 
tablished the Empire of Germany and the 
Kingdom of Italy, England saw with joy the 
emancipation of Germans and Italians from 
feudal bondage. When the states of Kurope 
manifested a desite to interfere in 1898 be- 
tween the United States and Spain, Eng- 
land’s attitude prevented that desire from 
becoming a definite purpose. 

To-day Germany, a nation, which though 
comparatively young, is deeply ¥ersed in 
the mysterious wiles of European diplom- 
acy, has stepped forward to baftle those 
who, in the name of peace and brotherly 
love, would put a drag on the progress of 
the world. At the recent Peace Congress, 
Germany protested absolutely against com- 
pulsory arbitration in any form. 

Delightful a substitute as arbitration is 
for war, it is possible to buy it at too high 
a price. No progressive nation could or 
would submit to judgments pronounced by 
any court organized in a manner to please 
the backward nations. The delegates of the 
('nited States to the Peace Congress were 
careful to specify that: 

“Nothing contained in this Convention shall be so 
construed as to require the United States of America to 
lepart from its traditional policy ot not intruding upon, 


interfering with, or entangling itself in, the political 
questions, or policy, or internal administration, of any 
foreign state; nor shall anything contained in the said 
Convention be construed to imply a relinquishment by 
the United States of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions.” 

As regards the Czar’s scheme for disarma- 
ment or arrest of armaments, which was the 
principal reason for the calling of the Peace 
Conference, the progressive nations soon 
made it evident that they did not propose 
to weaken themselves because others are 
weak. (Germany is a vigorous nation, that 
by systematic and intelligent development 
of industry and commerce has become able 
to afford the mighty armaments made neces- 
sary by unfriendly neighbors, and by an 
ambition to extend German civilization into 
less civilized parts of the earth. Can Ger- 
many be expected to stop in the race be- 
cause France limps and Russia is weary? 
England has a great navy for the protection 
of the mightiest sea empire ever known. 
Ought England to dismantle her ships in 
order that land empires may grow at her 
expense ? 

The United States has recently been meta- 
morphosed from a land empire into a sea 
empire. Ought the United States to hesitate 
to build a navy commensurate with the com- 
merce that is to be ours in the Pacific 
Ocean? Ought Japan, the nation that so 
marvelously illustrates the regenerating 
power of modern civilization, sorrowfully 
but meekly to allow the agents of the Czar 
to Russianize Corea? Of course not. It would 
be wrong for modern civilization not to en- 
deavor to replace medievalism and barbar- 
ism throughout the world. It would be 
wrong to sit idly by and wait for the Su- 
preme Power miraculously to accomplish 
work he has set for human hands to do. The 
world needs to be policed, and it is the 
duty of the sea empires to police it. It 
needs to be civilized, and it is their duty 
and privilege to civilize it. It is necessary 
to do in China what has been done in India, 
in Morocco what has been done in Algeria, 
in the Philippines what has been done in 
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Egypt. And there is no excuse for stopping 
to ask the people concerned if they want to 
be civilized. Probably they do not. While 
civilization means previously unheard of 
comfort and luxury, it also means work, and 
prospective work of a new kind is not at- 
tractive to most. If a plebiscite is to be 
taken, let it be taken only after the people 
have been civilized. Ask the Egyptians to- 
day if they are happier and better off ma- 
terially than they were twenty years ago. 
Ask them if they regret the local bosses- 
to Americanize terms—who formerly ex- 
ploited their labor. Ask the people of India 
if they sigh for a return of Thuggism and 
the local princes who formerly squeezed the 
pittance from the peasant. Ask the Fili- 
pinos twenty years from now if they mourn 
over the rapid growth and development re- 
sulting from entrance into the empire of 
the United States. 

Americans have not yet assumed all the 
responsibility that belongs to those who in 
the past annexed land and assimilated immi- 
grants with such conspicuous success. We 
began, a few colonists along the coast of 
the Atlantic, fortunately possessed of terri- 
tory to the west which we had helped Eng- 
land wrest from France in the French and 
Indian war—territory the common owner- 
ship of which was one of the great central- 
izing influences that finally welded the col- 
onies into a nation, territory the people of 
which have been less moved by sectional and 
more by national ambitions than any of the 
older settlers, and who to-day, as always, 
aggressively support national expansion. 
When the opportunity came we crossed the 
Mississippi, buying for what seemed then an 
enormous sum the so-called Louisiana terri- 
tory. After we acquired Florida, expansion 
was hindered by the fact that the North 
wanted to annex only northern territory, the 
South only southern. Nevertheless, we an- 
nexed the republic of Texas and afterwards 
acquired by war, purchase or treaty, the 
Pacific Coast and adjacent territory. The 
Civil War checked us. But one of the first 
acts after it was to buy Alaska, which no 
one then thought was of the slightest value. 
That we should since have remained thirty 
years without expanding is a most extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. 

We hesitated to venture upon the water. 
Confident of our ability to administer 
land empire, we dreaded sea empire. We 
had begun to think that our European 
critics must be right, and it was our 
duty to become immaculate internally be- 
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fore attempting to purify the abuses of the 
external world. 

Suddenly the caution of the thinker was 
swept away by the emotion of the many, and 
once more American popular sentiment per- 
formed a service for humanity. We took up 
the cause of Cuba, fought a short campaign 
that illustrated clearly the superiority even 
in warfare of a commercial over a military 
nation, and incidentally acquired consider- 
able new territory. 

Still we seemed to hesitate. It was not 
for lack of example. The sea empire of 
Rome did more for civilization and brought 
peace for a longer time to the world than 
any land empire. The sea empire of Spain 
long continued to give real commercial and 
a fictitious political importance to what was 
once a vigorous nation. Little England, 
learning the paths of the sea, almost 
unconsciously developed a new “kind of 
empire made possible by new conquests 
of science over nature, by the vast power 
that steam and steel have conferred upon 
man—an empire so huge as to be incon- 
ceivable until it actually existed—an em- 
pire so complex that under it the most 
diverse forms of government flourish for the 
prosperity of the governed—an empire so 
united that a common impulse moved the 
most isolated parts cheerfully and volun- 
tarily to send soldiers to fight in the com- 
mon cause in South Africa—an empire often 
called weak because it does not consist of 
contiguous stretches of homogeneous land- 
an empire really strong because its home is 
on the sea. 

The moment we decided to annex the 
Philippines we felt surprised that there had 
been any hesitation. We saw that our 
new expansion was in all respects the most 
important in our history. Not only are 
there magnificent opportunities in the Philip- 
pines for American civilization, commerce 
and industry, but there is the dazzling pos- 
sibility of making Manila the centre of 
western Pacific trade. Manila, adjacent to a 
population of 850,000,000 people, should, 
before many years, surpass Hong Kong, to 
which Great Britain owes such a large part 
of her Chinese commerce. The chief dis- 
tributing centres of China, Japan, Corea, 
Siam, Annam and the East Indies are as 
near to Manila as Havana is to New York; 
and the distributing centres of British India 
and Australasia are nearer to Manila than to 
any other great emporium. At present we 
furnish only one-twentieth of the billion dol- 
lars’ worth of goods that the countries with- 
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in easy commercial range of Manila purchase 
yearly. Yet the larger part of these imports 
is made up of goods that we can supply at a 
lower price than any other country —tools 
and machinery, cotton and cotton products, 
provisions and mineral oils. 

It is a happy fact that Yankees are so 
quick to invent and so skilful to use ma- 
chinery of all kinds. Within the next few 
years there will be tremendous opportunities 
for civil, mechanical and electrical engineers 
in Asia. When the Chinese cast the first 
railway from Shanghai to Woosung into the 
river they were only preparing themselves 
for a network of railways over the whole of 
China. When the Coreans in Seoul destroyed 
the new electric line and burned the cars, 
they exhausted the forces of conservatism, 
and before long concluded that the electric 
railway was the best scheme for saving ex- 
tra exertion in walking that had ever been 
devised. Large portions of South America 
and South Africa may be undeveloped and 
possessed of great material resources, but 
nowhere else does such a combination of 
human and natural conditions tempt indus- 
trial activity as in China. Nowhere else are 
so many hardworking and temperate men 
and women, waiting only to be taught, such 
wealth of coal and other minerals, suca fer- 
tile soil, such splendid rivers and harbors. 
Were the field small, it would not be so 
tempting. But China is in area larger than 
the United States, and has a population four 
or five times as large. For the last quarter 
of a century prospectors have been studying 
the provinces of the interior, and yet our 
knowledge still seems to be most limited. 

Already in Manchuria, American locomo- 
tives, running over American rails laid by 
American machinery, have brought ten 
million people within our commercial range. 
[Immigrants from European Russia are being 
rapidly poured in by the government. Vil- 
lages spring up ina night, American fashion, 
and grow into cities in a season. In Harbin, 
the centre of the Manchurian railway system, 
American steam rollers crush the rock for 
paving the streets and American ice plants 
provide cold comfort for the laborers. With 
the completion of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, population will increase even more rap- 
idly, and more and more machinery and 
manufactured products will be required. As 
only 4,500 miles of water separate America 
from Manchuria and from the Amur River, 
which is navigable to almost every part of 
the interior, while freight that comes from 
European Russia will have to pay tariff over 


6,000 miles of railway, it is evident that the 
advantage of cheaper transportation as well 
as cheaper cost of production is on our side 
But to maintain freedom of trade through- 
out the Chinese Empire united action on the 
part of America, England, Germany and 
Japan will be necessary. In England the 
people are even more earnest than the 
Foreign Office to advocate the protection 
of their interests; in Germany tue people 
are just waking up to the importance of 
supporting the government in a vigorous 
policy ; in the United States the government 
having recently emerged from a condition 
of international asceticism, has apparently 
come to the conclusion that it is thé duty of 
the State Department to e:deavor to pro- 
mote American commerce, and to extend 
American industry abroad as well as at 
home. So that we have good reason to hope 
that it will not be satisfied with an indefinite 
arrangement in China, but will bring all 
possible pressure to bear on the less com- 
mercial as well as on the more commercial 
nations to persuade them to give what our 
treaty rights entitle us to demand—a sufli- 
cient guarantee that all spheres of influence, 
English, Russian, French, German, Japanese 
and Italian, shall be open on equal terms and 
without differential rates or discriminating 
tariffs to American trade and American in- 
dustry. There never has been any doubt that 
England would meet our wishes in this re- 
spect; in fact, it is England that suggests 
and advises that the commercial nations act 
together to reorganize China in the interests 
of the commercial world. Japan is also 
heartily in favor of such a policy, and there 
is every reason to believe that Germany is 
in sympathy with it. Two years ago in the 
Reichstag Herr von Biilow said: 

‘*Mention has been made of the partition 
of China. Such a partition will not be 
brought about by us at any rate. All we 
have done is to provide that, come what 
may, we ourselves shall not go empty-hand- 
ed. The traveler cannot decide when the 
train is to start, but he can make sure not 
to miss it when it does start. The devil 
takes the hindmost.”’ 

It is for us to make the next move. But 
it is not enough to ask for written promises. 
In order to resist the drift towards disinte- 
gration the Chinese government must be en- 
tirely remodeled. The Chinese must be 
treated as wards, and kept under tutelage 
until, like the Japanese, they grow into 
modern civilization. To allow them actual 
independence is to allow them to commit 
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suicide, for they lack character and knowl- 
edge to save themselves from individual 
aggressions. 

To advocate active interference in the 
affairs of China as is here suggested may be 
severely criticized by those who remember 
how unsuccessful was the attempt of the 
three powers to exercise a joint guardian- 
ship over little Samoa’s 40,000, and to 
whom it occurs that the difficulty of govern- 
ing 400,000,000 by an international board of 
centrol would be ten thousand times greater. 
If the 400,000,000 were Samoans, and if it 
were proposed to abolish the present spheres 
of influence and inaugurate a radically new 
system, the criticism would be pertinent, 
and it is unlikely that the Senate of the 
United States would consider the proposi- 
tion for a moment. But as the requisite de- 
gree of guardianship can be exercised 
through the foreign ministers at Pekin, and 
the requisite reforms introduced by the em- 
ployment of foreigners in the Chinese civil 
service, the problem is comparatively sim- 
ple. 

What has been done in Japan can be done 
in China. As Professor Chamberlain wrote 
in ‘‘Things Japanese,’’ the foreign employee 
is the creator of New Japan. One set of Eng- 
lishmen took the navy in hand and trans- 
formed junk manners and methods into those 
of a modern man-of-war. Another undertook 
the mint, with the result that Oriental con- 
fusion made way for a uniform coinage. A 
handful of Americans reformed the entire 
educational system. A Frenchman codified 
Japanese laws and abolished torture. Ger- 
mans have for years directed the higher 
medical instruction of the country, and for- 
eign captains still command the larger 
steamers of the principal steamship com- 
pany. French and German military officers 
drilled Japanese soldiers until the result was 
a European army of the highest type. The 
post office, the telegraph, the railway, the 
cotton and paper mills, the water works and 
harbor works, the chemical laboratories, 
prison reform and sanitary reform, all were 
instituted and organized by the foreign em- 
ployee of the Japanese (;overnment. 

There can be no doubt that an aggres- 
sive commercial policy will delight the 
American people. They know as a matter 
of common sense and actual experience 
that those who wish to sell goods nowadays 
must be up and alive. Already commer- 
cial bodies and associations all over the 
country are giving voice to their senti- 
ments in no uncertain tone, and newspaper 
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editors, even those who opposed the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, have begun to 
bow before popular sentiment, and in the 
interests of local industry to advocate the 
building up of American commerce on the 
Pacific. And as the representatives of the 
people are quick to respond to popular 
opinion, it is not at all improbable that 
the present Congress will not only authorize 
a generous increase in our navy, but, 
imitating the splendidly successful example 
of the Germans, subsidize steamship lines, 
build a great canal, and impress more 
strongly than ever upon its official serv- 
ants abroad the fact, that the principal 
object of diplomatic and consular represen- 
tation is the promotion of American busi- 
ness interests. 

Napoleon would be amazed to see the 
manner in which Prussia, upon which he put 
so many humiliations, after helping England 
to defeat the Great Conqueror, overcame in 
war first Austria and then France, and gave 
to Europe a United Italy and a United Ger- 
many. It was a splendid achievement in the 
cause of civilization, the most epoch-mak- 
ing, as the Germans say, since Waterloo. As 
a result of it Central Furope was hurried 
forward out of medizvalism. Feudal rights 
that custom and the church held sacred were 
ruthlessly abolished and modern institutions 
and laws were introduced. Petty states 
were merged in great states, and local in- 
terests in national interests. 

Next, under the influence of the mighty 
Bismarck, a Triple Alliance was formed in 
which Germany by reason of strength was 
the predominant factor. By it Central Eu- 
rope was rendered safe against the revenge 
of France or the aggression of Russia. 

Last, and most important of all, the Ger- 
mans, learning wisdom from England, and 
perhaps remembering the ambitions of 
the Great Elector two centuries before, re- 
fused to be content with land empire and 
longed for the freedom of the sea. They 
went to British ship-yards and learned how 
to put together the enormous shells of steel 
that are used to-day for commerce and for 
war upon the ocean. In many respects, they 
have already surpassed their teachers. 

In the short space of sixteen years the 
Germans have acquired colonies with five 
times the area and one-fifth the population 
of the mother-country. As the most fertile 
spots of the earth had already been pre- 
empted, however, they were obliged to take 
what had been neglected by others as of no 
account. ‘The first rich prize they secured 
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was Kiao Chau Bay, with the province of 
Shantung as a sphere of influence. Here they 
will have an opportunity to show what Ger- 
man patience, German thrift, and German 
method can accomplish. Judging by what 
has been done in less promising colonies, 
the result will be gratifying to German ex- 
pansionists, of whom Emperor William is 
first. 

In China there is every reason why Ger- 
many should align herself with the great 
commercial nations. German manufacturers 
have reached a point where they can com- 
pete in open market with any in the world. 
What they ask now is that their government 
shall give them an opportunity to compete. 
And while Agrarian influence has in the past 
hampered trade relations—notably with the 
United States—the industrial growth of Ger- 
many is such that the political power of the 
Agrarians is diminishing. Of course, the 
Germans would not be too modest to under- 
take alone the exploitation of the whole of 
China, but that is impossible. 

While no one can prophecy with certainty 
what great power is some day to occupy 
Constantinople, it is significant that the Ger- 
mans are exploiting commercially not only 
Turkey, but also the Balkan states. German 
capital has taken advantage of the personal 
friendship existing between the Kaiser and 
the Sultan to secure concessions in Turkey 
for the building of railways and the intro- 
duction of steamship lines. The influence 
that France once exercised in the Levant 
has been superseded by German influence. 
The influence of Russia, still great because 
of fear, becomes less in proportion as the 
Sultan leans more upon his friend, Emperor 
William. The theatrical trip of the latter 
to Palestine was an outward sign of this. 
England, it should be noted, appears to be 
content to allow Germany to grow at the 
expense of Russia. 

In Persia, again, German and English inter- 
ests are opposed to Russian interests. When 
the Germans build to Bagdad, the railway 
for which they already have a concession, 
and which the Sultan is eager to have con- 
structed, it can be made to pay only by ex- 
tending it through Persia to connect with 
the English railway in India. This would 
complete the overland route from Berlin 
and the west to Bombay, and would make 
Persia to a considerable extent commercially 
subsidiary to German merchants in Turkey. 
On the other hand, if Russia seized Bender 
Abbas, ori the Persian Gulf, and connected 
it by rail with the Russian railway systems to 


the north, Russia would have in Persia an- 
other vassal state, and would be in a posi- 
tion to weaken German influence in Turkey. 
Alone, England would find it difficult to pre- 
vent Russia from becoming predominant in 
all Persia as she now is in northern Persia. 
Together, England and Germany can to their 
mutual advantage open Persia to the com- 
merce of the world, and while maintaining 
its nominal independence, introduce modern 
civilization. 

A friendly understanding with Germany, 
which is by necessity a military nation, and 
by choice a commercial nation, will be wel- 
come to all who speak the English language. 
We are proud of what Count von Bijlow calls 
‘*the wonderful vitality of the German peo- 
ple that has involved them in the world’s 
administration, and drawn them into the 
world’s policy,’’ and we shall rejoice to see 
the Germans reap the reward that comes to 
those who work. It will be a great satisfac- 
tion to us in the United States to see 
those of German descent here, who have so 
heartily given their undivided allegiance to 
the new country, able without reproach 
to indulge their affection for the Father- 
land. It will be a great satisfaction to 
those whom Emperor William refuses to 
recognize as German-Americans-—for he re- 
cently said, ‘‘1 know Germans and I know 
Americans, but I do not know German- 
Americans’’—to have Germany more closely 
allied to the liberal nations. 

Even for Russia and France the new com- 
mercial régime is not a misfortune. Russian 
expansion has been so rapid as to exhaust, 
temporarily, the material resources of the 
empire. Money has been spent on munitions 
of war that was needed for railways and 
canals. Army and navy have been developed 
at the expense of schools and colleges. 
Russia must rest until foreign men and 
foreign machinery re-make her indust- 
rially. Then Russians will be able to work 
in harmony with commercial nations. France 
also has undeveloped territory vast enough 
to keep French colonial energy active for a 
century. In northern Africa there is a mag- 
nificent opportunity for a renaissance of 
French life and French power. But success 
is possible only if the French remember the 
lesson of the Dreyfus case and frown upon 
those who would resurrect a military past. 

Japan will certainly throw all her weight 
on the side of the liberal nations, for 
Japan dreads Russia as a neighbor, being 
convinced by experience that Russia is her 
implacable enemy. 
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Italy, as a member of the Triple Alliance, 
bound by ties of gratitude to both Germany 
and England, will not fail to maintain her 
traditional policy. 

Austria-Hungary, as a member of the 
Triple Alliance, is nominally with Germany. 
But the presence in Austria of a strong pro- 
Slavic and reactionary party prevents the 
dual empire by internal dissension from be- 
ing decidedly anything. Only the fact that 
the Hungarians are a liberal and strong na- 
tion enables the Germans of Austria to keep 
the territory of Francis Joseph united. If the 
head of the dual empire were a masterful 
man, Austria-Hungary might still be a great 
power. But as Bismarck truly said, ‘‘The 
trouble in Austria is at the top.’’ 

The association of the German Empire, 
the British Empire and the United States 
for purposes of mutual advantage is the 
greatest guarantee of peace the world has 
ever had. The united power of the three 
nations, even without Japan and Italy-—I 
say nothing about Austria-Hungary—is so 
preponderant that war against them would 
mean the annihilation of the French and 
Russian fleets, and even though French and 
Russian armies should—which is more than 
doubtful—be victorious on land, it would be 
a barren victory, and they would, in the 
end, be obliged to capitulate to the powers 
that control the sea. Even if war were a 
possible contingency, the stake for which 
the Germans, who would have to bear the 
brunt of it, are playing is so tremendous as 
to justify their taking the risk. With the 
assurance that war is out of the question, 
Germany cannot hesitate. On the one hand 
is a sure prospect of commercial progress 
which will cast into the shade the brilliant 
record made by the German Empire in the 
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past thirty years, uu the other is uncer- 
tainty and doubt. 

There are many in Germany, England and 
the United States, as well as elsewhere, to 
oppose the modernizing of the world, many 
in whom the spirit of anarchy is so strong 
that they prefer a feudal world in which 
petty states are allowed to perpetuate mis- 
government, many who decry commercial 
civilization and fight with words for what 
they term the rights of barbarism, many 
who object to a world peace obtained by 
means of an international police. But their 
protests will grow fainter and fainter 
as Civilization, confident in its reorganizing 
ability, fertilizes the desert and brings 
plenty where poverty was before, substitutes 
systems of imperial justice for petty tyranny, 
teaches millions to know necessities they 
never dreamed of, and shows them how by 
patient work to satisfy the new wants, 
educates them mentally, uplifts them mor- 
ally, and puts them into vital touch with the 
rest of human kind. 

No century ever opened with half the 
glorious prospects of the twentieth. No 
century was ever half so conscious of solid 
achievement on which to raise a splendid 
structure. No century was ever able to start 
with such control over the material and in- 
tellectual world. To previous centuries this 
globe on which we live has been huge in size 
and filled with mysteries. To the twentieth 
it is small and its surface familiar. World 
enterprises are taking the place of local 
enterprises, and world interests of local in- 
terests. All the forces of humanity brought 
under the dominion of commerce, daughter 
and mother of Peace, are working together 
to give society a solidarity never before at- 
tained. 
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ULL-BAT was as dark as a moonless and 
starless night. He was almost a giant, 
and had he been as strong morally as 

physically, he would have stood high above 
the range of all temptation. But, like many 
a strong man, he had a weakness—for things 
that did not belong to him. 

An old woman found him in her spring 
house with a hoe cake of cornbread in one 
hand and a ball of her butter in the other. 
When berated by her he did not offer inso- 
lence. He 
begged her 
pardon and 
walked off 
with his mouth 
full of a quali- 
ty of butter so 
famous for 
purity and 
sweetness a8 
to bring a 
price above 
market quota- 
tions. The wo- 
man, her hus- 
band and her 
two sons, went 
to Bull-Bat’s 
cabin. They 
informed him 
that his crime 
merited the 
punishment in- 
flicted with a 
rawhide upon 
the bare back. 
He did not 
bristle with 
resistance; he 
was not even 
astonished. 
He bowed his 
acquiescence, 
and then ad- 
dressed the 
woman. 


Helping with \ 


the dishes at 
a wedding 


“Many a time. 
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supper, chance had put some of her butter 
in his way. That night he dreamed about it. 
It was a revelation to him. He had been to 
town and had spent his money right and left, 
but never had he found anything so de- 
licieus. Her butter would tempt any man to 
steal, even a governor ora judge. But he had 
not stolen it. Before taking it he had put 
money under the point of rock jutting into 
the water, intending to go at once to the 
house with information of what he had done. 
Why had he 
not done so 
before he 
seized upon 
the butter? 
He could not 
wait. His ap- 
petite was 
raging. And 
now if the 
lady and the 
gentlemen 
would go to 
the spring- 
house they 
would find a 
silver piece 
under the 
point of rock. 

The woman 
declared her 
satisfaction 
with the state- 
ment, but the 
men, having 
stood outside 
the circle of 
flattery, shook 
their heads. 
They would go 
at once to the 
spring, and if 
he had not 
told the truth, 
they would tie 
him across a 
log and give 
him fifty 
lashes. When 
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they were gone Bull-Bat took a twenty-five 
cent piece from the thumb of an old mitten, 
and then, by a nearer route, ran to the 
spring house. And thus his hide was saved. 

Yet dishonesty is adventurous, and one 
escape encourages a more daring risk. A 
serious charge fell at the door of Bull-Bat’s 
cabin. During his absence from home a 
horse was missing. The horse was found at 
a county fair, some distance off, having 
been purchased 
from a negro 
by a white 
man. Bull-Bat 
was arrested, 
or seized, 
rather ;, the 


white man 
came forward 
and identified 
him. The law 


was slow. The 
stealing of a 
horse a great 
crime. A rope 
was brought, 
but the power- 
ful fellow 
knocked down 
three men and 
fled amid the 
whistle of bul- 
lets. Men 
mounted their 
horses and gal- 
loped over the 
country. A 
snow fell in 
the night, and 
the blood- 
hounds, sent 
for from a dis- 
tance, could do 
nothing. 

Old Colonel 
Hamilton 
owned 
stolen horse, 
and the thief was to have been hanged in 
the colonel’s dooryard. The old man_ be- 
lieved in quick justice. Whatever he es- 
sayed to do, his conscience approved as 
right. Conscience may have great influence 
over some men, but some men have great 
influence over conscience. Years ago, ina 
duel, he killed Silas Smith. He was Judge 
Lynch on the occasion of Matt Boyce’s de- 
parture from this life, charged with bur- 
glary. But his sleep was sound and his ap- 
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petite strong. It was said that he had never 
loved but one human being, his grandson, 
who was now about twelve years old. Many 
a time had he been seen walking about with 
the boy on his back. 

‘*T carry him on my shoulders and he car- 
ries my heart in-his hands,’’ he was wont to 
remark. 

This boy shouted with delight when Bull- 
Bat escaped. The black man and the blond 
child were 
friends. The 
old man had 
frequently told 
him that he 
must not as- 
sociate with 
the scoundrel. 

‘*Why ?”’ the 
boy asked. 
‘Because he 
a thief.”’ 
‘“But he 
made me a 
whistle out of 
a pawpaw sap- 
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ling, and it 
blew like a 
flute; and he 


sings the fun- 
niest songs, 
and broils birds 
for me that he 
catches ina 
trap, and one 
day he treed a 
coon, and he 
held the gun 
for me to shoot 
it, and the 
coon came 
tumbling out 
of the tree; 
and another 
time, a Sunday 
when every- 
body was gone, 
he told me to 
go with him, and I went to the woods, and 
he dug up some rose bushes and came home 
and planted them on papa’s grave.”’ 

‘*That will do,’’ said the old man. 

The boy’s father had disgraced the fam- 
ily, had forged a note, served a term in the 
penitentiary, and then sneaked back to die 
in the house he had dishonored. The negro 
had nursed him. 

‘*Why such devotion?’’ some one asked. 

And Bull-Bat replied: ‘‘A white man wuz 


the gun for me to shootit...’’ 
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tryin’ ter kill me wid er knife, an’ de gen- 
erman knock him down wid er stick.’’ 

Every day the boy would ask if Bull-Bat 
had been caught. 

‘*No,’’ was the old man’s sorrowful re- 
ply, ‘‘but he will be.”’ 

‘*But would you hang him if I beg you 
not to?’’ 

‘*T shall have to perform what I conceive 
to be my duty.”’ 

‘*And I will dig up rose bushes and plant 
them on his grave.’’ 

“Tut, sir, you mustn’t talk like that.’’ 
When the old man was emphatic he always 
said ‘‘sir,’’ speaking even to a horse or a dog. 
‘*You know I love you, don’t you, Harry ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ 

‘“‘Then don’t try to influence me 
stand in the way of my duty.’’ 

‘‘Ts hanging a man a duty ?”’ 

The old fellow looked at him. 

‘Where do you get such argument? From 
that school ? I shall have 


don’t 


teacher? If so, 
him shipped out of the community. We 
have our notions here, and we don’t want 
them interfered with.’ 

Four days had passed since Bull-Bat’s es- 
cape. The hounds had been sent back to the 
sheriff, but scouting parties continued to 
gallop about the country, though the wise 
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my father was a liar?’ 


ones argued that the thief must now be far 
away. Near Hamilton’s house was a low 
piece of ground overgrown with a tangle of 
cane, thorn bushes and saw briars. A crooked 
brook flowed through it, and the ground, 
always damp, was not considered worth 
clearing. It was inter-crossed by hog paths, 
arched above so densely as to shut out the 
sun, tunnels through the jungle. In this wild 
place, called the Swamp, little Harry found 
an asylum from the imaginary Indians that 
sought to take his scalp. The boy had a gun 
fashioned of poplar wood, blood-red with the 
stain of poke berries. For the common eye 
it had but one chamber, but for the Indian 
fighter it was a self-loading arm, and would 
fire as often and as rapidly as he chose to 
ery ‘‘bang, bang.’’ Black Snake was the 
famous Indian chief. He -was merciless. He 
had bound many a white maiden to the stake, 
but Red Rifle, the awe-inspiring name pf the 
boy, had always thwarted him and put out 
his fires. Once came the rumor that Black 
Snake had set out upon the warpath with 
five hundred braves. Red Rifle was alone. 
Reason told him that it would be folly to 
face so overpowering a force, so he wrote 
out a defiant proclamation, swearing by his 
rifle that he would have Black Snake’s ears 
nailed to a tree, and stole into the Swamp to 
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pick off the enemy one by one. A long siege 
was expected, and the scout was provided 
for with a horse’s muzzle well stuffed with 
food and an exhaustless supply of ammuni- 
tion. Creeping along a hog path, he soon 
came to a brook, and here he halted with a 
grateful sense of security. Suddenly he 
heard a slight noise, and then a big black 
head was thrust from the bushes at the edge 
of the brook, and thick lips began to suck 
water. 

The boy recognized Bull-Bat. He spoke, 
and the head was jerked back. An instant 
later it apppeared again. Gaunt eyes looked 
at him. 

‘‘Red Rifle, don’t shoot me,’’ said the 
negro, famishing but humorous. 

The boy made his way to him, and spread 
his provisions before Bull-Bat. 

**FKat it all, Bull-Bat.’’ 

‘‘Thank de Lawd, an’ I know He gwine 
bless you.’’ 

The boy watched him devour the food. 
‘*Poor Bull-Bat,’’ he said. 

“*Yas, honey, but I mighty fine now. I'll 
soon be through yere an’ den’ we’ll talk. It 
woan take er appertite like dis yere one 
long ter eat up ever’thing in sight. Neber 
tasted sich meat—hog must er been fed on 
honey. JDar,’’ he added, after a time, ‘‘I 
all right now. I been spectin’ you down in 
yere, fur I yere de Injuns mighty bad.”’ 

But the boy was too sad to play. ‘‘Bull- 
3at, if they find you they will hang you. 
Grandpap said so. But I don’t believe you 
stole the horse, ’cause if you wanted one so 
bad I would have given you my pony.”’ 

“‘Yas, indeed, honey, bless yo’ life. 
’Course I didn’t steal de hoss. Dat white 
man wuz ready ter ’dentify anybody dat wuz 
black. But nebber mine, de ole Satan gwine 
git him one deze days, an’ ’dentify him. 
But how you gittin’ long at de house? An’ 
at school? I reckon you kin read de little 
print in de Bible by dis time.”’ 

‘‘Why, you haven’t been gone but four 

days.”’ 
‘*Dat’s so—peer like a year. Huh, I wuz 
too smart, but I reckon I been gone ef it 
hadn’ been fur dat skift 0’ snow. Dem dogs 
woulder foun’ me sho’. Lemme tell you how 
I done. I knowed ef I tried ter go fur erway 
da gwine ketch me fo’ I git dar, so atter 
runnin’ off I doubled back like er rabbit’ an’ 
crawled in yere. I knowed da wouldn’ think 
o’ findin’ me so close ter de house. But ’fo’ 
de Lawd I thought I gwine starve.’’ 

**But you shan’t starve as long as I can 
find anything for you to eat. I’ll bring you 
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something every day, and after a long time, 
when they quit hunting for you, why you 
can sneak away in the night and stay away 
till I make them believe that you didn’t steal 
the horse.’’ 

‘‘Yas, honey, and I thanks you, too. But 
it will take some time fur you ter do dai 
But I’ll hatter hull out, howsomedever. It 
woan do ter ’spose mysef’ yere ter de de- 
seases 0’ de neighborhood.’’ He begged the 
little fellow not to be sad, assuring him that 
everything would come right; and to cheer 
him he sang a funny song with his lips close 
to the ground. 

‘‘Haven’t you almost frozen?’’ 
asked. 

‘*Wall, I ain’t been none too hot, an’ las’ 
night I thought 0’ dat ole piece o’ quilt de 
dog sleeps on.’’ 

**T will bring you a blanket off my bed.’’ 

‘*No, doan’ do dat-—not dat putty one wid 
de red stripes. Da’d miss it at de house an’ 
den whut you gwine say ?”’ 

But he did bring the blanket that evening. 
The negro’s eyes snapped. He declared that 
never before had he lived in such luxury, 
eating sugared biscuit and lying under a 
blanket as fine as silk ; and again placing his 
lips near the ground, he sang a hymn of 
praise. 

‘‘Don’t sing, they might hear you,”’ said 
the boy. 

‘“‘Yas, an’ de Lawd mout yere me, too 
’caze de tune o’ de thankful heart ain’t 
gwine be lost. Who’se at de house?’ 

‘*Bill Nash, the constable, and two or 
three others. They are going with grandpap 
to the lodge ’way over the creek.’’ 

‘*Huh, gwine over dar ter ride de goat. I 
yere ’em one night as I come by; yered de 
ole goat go ‘mick, mick,’ an’ fling er man, 
kerbip, er gin de wall. Wall, you better run 
er long now, ’caze da’ll be callin’ you, an’ 
sides dat, it’s erbout my bedtime wid dis 
blanket. My habits has been mighty fine 
lately—ain’t been stayin’ out at night nur 
nuthin’ o’ de sort. I reckon atter w’ile I'll 
be good ernuff ter preach ter deze niggers ; 
an’ w’en I gins ter call ’em ter de mourn- 
ers’ bench da gwine come like sheep atter 
salt. Wall, good-night.’’ 

The old man and his guests were at sup- 
per when the boy returned to the house. 
The constable asked Harry if he were well, 
and the housekeeper, standing near, re- 
marked that if he were not he ought to be, 
as he could eat more than any two men in 
the community. At this the old man looked 
up. He had not heard of the child’s enor- 
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mous appetite. Under this accusation Harry 
could not hold up his head. He gave the 
housekeeper an imploring look, but she must 
needs make good her assertion. At noon- 
time he had carried off nearly a whole bak- 
ing of biscuit, and just about nightfall he 
had disappeared with nearly the half of a 
ham. The old man cleared his throat, and 
the eye of the constable glittered. 

‘*My dear,’’ said the old man, ‘‘what did 
you do with that meat and bread? Speak 
the truth, now.’’ 

‘How can I when you 


‘‘Never mind,’’ said the constable, ‘‘he 
can’t get far. I’ve got two hounds at my 
house—kept them in case of an emergency, 
and to-morrow we’ll have a chase. ‘Now 
we’ll go to the lodge.’’ 

When they were gone the boy went into 
the Swamp, and crawling about called Bull- 
Bat. His voice was piteous, the distress of 
a tender heart. Bull-Bat was gone. But he 
could not go far, the country was so open. 
The hounds would find him and the constable 
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say my father was a liar? 

‘“*Tut, now, we were not 
speaking of him. What did 
you do with all that stuff ?’’ 

“It was not wasted, 
grandpap.”’ 

The housekeeper, 
pleased with the effect of 
her proof, began to add to 
it, Whereupon the old man 
turned upon her. 

‘‘Madam, | don’t thank 
you for what you have 
divulged. Inasmuch as I 
have not complained of ex- 
penses, you might, at least, 
have held your tongue. 
leave the room. 
Harry, now tell me what 
you did with those provi- 
sions.”’ 

‘‘T told you they were 
not wasted.”’ 

‘Gentlemen, my grand- 
son is dearer to me than 
any being on earth, but 
justice is quite as strong 
within me as affection. 
He is feeding Bull-Bat. 
Where is he, Harry ?’’ 

“tT will not tell you.”’ 

“Ah, I think I know. 
He is in the Swamp, the 
shrewd rascal. He knew 
we would not suspect him 

The constable jumped up. 

‘“‘We will hang him before we go to the 
Come on.”’ 

He led the way to the Swamp, carrying a 
light. The boy shouted an alarm. The old 
man stood back, and the others, with the 
exception of the boy, threaded the hog paths. 
The little fellow stood weeping in his dis- 
tress. After a time the men came out. They 
had found the lair, but the wolf had fled. 
The child laughed. 


Please 


being so near.’’ 


lodge. 


**He' 





fight them off and cut tor it 


would hang him. Heavy of heart, and with 
the shambling steps of an old man, Harry 
returned to the house. The housekeeper met 
him at the door and began to upbraid him 
for the censure which she had brought upon 
herself. 

‘**] wish you wouldn’t talk to me,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I don’t like you any more.’’ 

‘‘Then tell your grandfather to send me 
away when he has finished with the nigger 
Oh, they’!l hang him, and you may stand by 
and see it.”’ 
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‘Bull-Bat, 


‘‘If they hang him, I’ll run away and 
never coine back again.”’ 

‘Oh, I suppose you think more of 
than you do of all of us.’’ 

**More than I do of you.”’ 

**Yes, and it shows what sort of a mind 
you’ve got. But what can we expect from 
such a father.’’ 

‘My father had nothing to do with this, 
and I don’t want you to mention his name.’’ 

‘*Wait a moment,’’ she said, as the boy 
turned to go upstairs. ‘‘What became of 
that blanket on your bed ?”’ 

‘*It’s in use.”’ 

**Gave it to the nigger, I suppose-—the 
blanket your aunt sent you. Go on with you. 
You are an impudent little rascal.”’ 

He looked back at her. ‘‘If you were a 
man, I’d hit you.’’ 


him 








give me your hand,’ the old man shouted.” 


The old man and his party were returning 
from the lodge. The constable had thought 
that an erroy had been committed in defer- 
ring the Bull-Bat chase. 

‘Tl ought to have got the dogs at once,’ 
said he. ‘‘It’s true, however, that the hunt 
will be more fun in the daytime. He can 
run like a deer. I remember once, when he 
was accused of stealing a turkey, we chased 
him four miles, with foxhounds. He’d fight 
them off and cut for it again, but we finally 
got him. gave him fifty stripes and turned 
him loose. It was said that within less than 
four days afterward he had another turkey 
for dinner. Yes, sir, the only thing to do 
with such a fellow is to hang him.’’ 

‘*1’m sorry Harry is so much attached to 
him,’’ replied the old man. ‘‘And I hate to 
wound him, but it must be done. Of course, 
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the black scoundrel is simply using him. 
sull-Bat is utterly without heart.’’ 

‘*But [’m glad he has a neck,”’ said the 
constable. ‘‘Some industrious fellow is burn- 
ing brush over yonder,’’ he added. ‘‘Reckon 
he’s clearing up a tobacco patch.’’ 

‘*He’s piling his brush pretty high,’’ the 
old man remarked. ‘‘See how the blaze 
bursts out. That’s no brush pile. Gracious 
alive, men, that’s my house.”’ 

The horses leaped forward, and down the 
lane they went, speeding like the flyers on a 
race course. Up to the yard fence they 
dashed, and the men flung themselves off. 
The housekeeper was running about, wring- 
ing her hands. ‘‘Where’s the boy,’’ the old 
man shouted. The woman could not speak 
for fright, but pointed to an upper window. 
He cursed her in his fury, and then she 
found her tongue. A lamp had exploded. 
She could not get to the stairway. She had 
shouted, but could not make him hear. The 
old man was in a frenzy, rushing about, 
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UT of the criss-crossing of locomotive 
invention, and side by side with the 
big financial and intellectual develop- 

ment that has come with it, this end of the 
century has seen arise a peculiar phase of 
social life, a phase that seems less peculiar 
to Americans because it is more common 
among them. And yet who shall say that 
this phase is not a by-product of the growth 
and development of railroads and steam- 
ships, along with the creation of values that 
enable them to be used frequently—this 
almost continual—itineracy. Vagrants, it 
seems, we have become, vagrants at much 
at home in St. Petersburg as in Boston 
(more so, perhaps, for Boston is difficult), 
knowing that no matter what quarter of the 
globe we may go to, there we shall find 
others of a similar bent of mind. 

The desire for absolute independence, the 
wish to roam at will, to enjoy, in short, all 
the freedom, liveliness and pleasures of 
vagrancy and yet break no conventions, has 
caused the private yacht to multiply. With 
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calling for a ladder. There w&s none. The 
lower part of the house was full ablaze. Just 
then there came a roar of, ‘‘Git outen de 
way !’’ 

Bull-Bat, with a piece of timber on his 
shoulder, rushed into the glare. He placed 
the timber against the wall, ran up it, 
sprang upon the shoulder of the, chimney, 
jumped through a window and almost in- 
stantly re-appeared with the boy in his arms, 
wrapped in a comforter. He climbed out 
upon the chimney, the walls crumbling be- 
hind him, and came down the piece of tim- 
ber. The old man snatched the boy from his 
arms. The negro stepped back. 

.**Genermen,”’ said he, ‘‘I stole de hoss all 
right—yas, I stole him an’ got de money an’ 
spent it. But I’se tired 0’ dodgin’. Fetch 
yo’ rope an’ you may hang me yere in dis 
light.”’ 

“*7’ll shoot the man that touches him!’’ 
the old man shouted. ‘‘Bull-Bat, give me 
your hand.”’ 


THE NIAGARA 


PAYNE 
Howard Gould.) 


a steam yacht one is able to gratify either 
taste—if it be the social side of life, Paris 
and London.are within a few hours of any of 
the many very excellent ports on the French 
and English coast. But if it is roaming and 
freedom that one wants, what varied as- 
pects and what multitudinous opportunities 
are offered to the owner of the steam yacht. 

Historically it is interesting to note that, 


not so many years ago, a vessel of 2,000 
tons was considered an enormous affair. 
Now it is a common occurrence to see a 


dozen boats almost all of this tonnage at 
anchor in the harbors of any of our large 
seaports, and each one is intended solely for 
the pleasure of the individual for whom it 
was built. These private yachts in a way are 
a development of the houseboat, the begin- 
ning of the life of vagrancy on water, but 
invention and increase of values, as we have 
said, make possible this great increase 
in comfort. That Americans should lead in 
the building of private yachts is not surpris- 
ing—to Americans, who have accustomed 
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Mr. Gould in his Office Aboard the “Niagara.” 
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themselves to getting the fullness out of 
life. That one of these yachts, owned by a 
prominent New York citizen should be 
viewed with admiration and great interest 
wherever it appeared in European waters is 
a matter of gratification to Americans, es- 
pecially at the moment when we emerge 
from the standing of a small to that of a 
great naval power. 


The steam yacht Niagara, owned by Mr. 
Howard Gould of New York, was built by 
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Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., of Wilmington, 
Delaware, under Mr. Gould’s personal direc- 
tion. The owner made trips of inspection to 
the place of construction as often as once a 
week, and never less than once in every two 
weeks. Intending it for trans-Atlantic pleas- 
ure, as well as for coast cruising, the boat 

is provided with rolling chocks, which give 
it steadiness in a gale. When launched in 
February, 1898, having been in construction 
for over a year, the Niagara was in every 
way satisfactory to the owner. The Niagara 
is 273 feet long, 36 feet wide, 19 feet deep, 
and its tonnage is 1447. A private yacht of 





to-day must necessarily have all the con- 
veniences of a large house, and it is not ex- 
aggeration to say that it has often even 
more. Mr. Gould’s suite on the Niagara 
consists of three rooms. There are, besides, 
a spacious library, a music room and guest 
chambers and others. A consideration that 
does not weigh so heavily on the household 
on land must not be overlooked, namely, 
that a very large number of people is neces- 
sary for the service of a yacht. These sev- 
enty-five people are all well provided for, 
much better indeed than those on board the 
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ocean liners. This quota includes stewards 
as well as sailors. Of the latter there are 
thirty, of the former twenty, all the stew- 
ards being Japanese. 

After a preliminary cruise south, and 
another down east, Mr. Howard Gould pre- 
pared, in the spring of 1899, for a trans- 
Atlantic voyage in his yacht Niagara. About 
noon on May 2d, the yacht was boarded by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gould and their guest, Mrs. 
George Kirkpatrick, at the foot of Forty- 
second street, New York, and steamed down 
the bay. After getting ‘‘outside’’ it was 
thought best not to leave while there was 








such a_ heavy 
head sea on, 
and the yacht 
returned and 
anchored in 
the cove be- 
hind Sandy 
Hook. The 
wind did not 
change until 
the morning 
following, so 
that it was 
not until the 
morning of 
May 3d that 
they really 
started for the 
Azores. Dur- 
ing the first 
day in the cove 
no communica- 
tion was held 
with land ex- 
cept by signal, 
and word com- 
ing out that 
friends in New 
York were 
afraid that 
something had 
happened to 
the yacht, 
their appre- 


hensions seemed rather amusing, the feel- 
ing on board being that it was much more 
comfortable to lie in a sheltered cove than 
to be tossed about on the ocean, especially 











Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gould on the Bridge of the “Niagara.” 








when a few 
days spent in 
waiting were 
to be reward- 
ed with calm 
seas. 

The run to 
the Azores 
was made in 
ten days, which 
Was an aver- 
age of about 
8300 miles a 
day. The first 
four days were 
marked by 
clear weather, 
and during this 
time there was 
little matter 
for record. 
Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Gould and 
their guest are 
good sailors, 
and, with a 
calm sea, life 
aboard ship 
differed little 
from life in a 
country house. 
There are the 
necessary en- 
ergetic walks 


in the morning and during the day. The same 
freedom in the matter of living and moving 
about is desirable that is characteristic of 
the English country house and the boat’s 
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spaciousness allowed of this most admirably. 
The orchestrion furnished the music; and 
especially on nearing the Azores, where the 
weather was delightful, gave a poetic qual- 
ity to the voyage. On the fifth day out the 
Niagara ran into a terrific gale, a photo- 
graph of which Mr. Gould had taken by his 
photographer. The rolling chocks even 
in this gale were unusually efficacious, and 
the rolling was not more than thirty de- 
grees, which shows the vessel to be un- 
usually steady when one compares her with 
some of the big Atlantic liners. 

The yacht arrived at the Azores on May 
13, 1899, and as her three hundred tons of 
coal, her capacity, was partially exhausted, 
she coaled there and proceeded to Southamp- 
ton and thence to the Irish coast. The 
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party visited the Lakes of Killarney, and 
this very simple action gave rise to the 
rumor, which was absolutely without founda- 
tion, that Mr. Gould was to purchase the 
famous lakes. On June 11th the yacht arrived 
at Belfast, where Mr. Gould entertained 
members of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club. 
The visit here was one of more than usual 
interest, as the absorbing topic was the 
approaching race between the Shamrock 
and the Columbia. Mr. Hugh C. Kelly, the 
honorary secretary of the club, accepted 
Mr. Gould’s invitation to return with him 
later in the season, and it was he who 
represented the Royal Ulster Club during 
the races. 

The next move was northward, and on 
July 4th, while New Yorkers were swelter- 
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Dunstaffnage Castle, Obau, Scotland. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gould and Guests, 
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ing in the heat, Mr. and Mrs. Gould were at 
the North Cape, where the mercury regis- 
tered 88 degrees Fahrenheit. Returning, 
they stopped at the most northern town in 
the world, Hammerfest, which, despite its 
cold climate, appealed immensely to an 
American, because of its progressiveness, it 
having electric lights, and an air of business 
found in few European towns of triple the 
size. 

On the evening of July 16th the Niagara 
arrived at Molde, Norway. The Hohenzol- 
lern, Emperor William’s yacht, was in the 


captain of the royal yacht boarded the 
Niagara and expressed to Mr. Gould the 
Emperor’s desire to visit the boat, as he 
greatly admired what he saw of it. The next 
morning at 9 o’clock the Emperor and a 
party of eighteen, his guests and members 
of his staff, were seen approaching the yacht 
ina yawl. Mr. Gould, who stood at the head 
of the gangway, received them, the Em- 
peror himself coming up first and mounting 
the gangway with considerable alacrity and 
in a very informal manner. As it was not a 
visit of ceremony, but to a private Ameri- 
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harbor, the flags showing that the Emperor 
himself was on board. The boat was regard- 
ed with some curiosity, as it differs much 
from the American yacht. It was then too 
late to obtain a good picture of the Hohen- 
zollern, and it was sincerely hoped that the 
royal yacht would not leave too early in the 
morning. After dropping anchor, a messen- 
ger from the royal yacht came on board and 
asked for information concerning the Niag- 
ara and its owner, saying that he came out 
at the request of the Emperor. The informa- 
iion was supplied, and, after dinner, the 


can citizen, there were no salutes except 
by the crew, who were lined up and saluted 
the Emperor as he came on board. The Em- 
peror spoke English very fluently and with- 
out accent. He expressed his admiration for 
Americans in general, and, after being intro- 
duced to Mrs. Gould and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
he presented his own party and asked to be 
shown about the boat. His visit lasted an 
hour, during which time he was with Mr. 
Gould visiting every part of the boat from 
the four engines to the owner’s suite. His 
knowledge of mechanics was shown in the 
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interesting way he discussed all that he saw. 
What appeared to him particularly Ameri- 
can, and what he viewed with most admira- 
tion, were the various bathrooms, with their 
marble tiling and great conveniences. In 
leaving, he was most cordial in his thanks 
for the courtesies which had been shown 
him. His manner of asking questions was 
very interesting, and he generally foresaw 
the answer. He seemed to have a remark- 
able memory, and placed well-known Ameri- 
cans easily, of many of whom he had pleas- 
ant recollections. 

The Hohenzollern was to depart imme- 
diately on the return of the Emperor, but it 
was delayed sufficiently long for him to send 
to Mrs. Gould his photograph, on which he 
had written: ‘‘With my sincere thanks for 
the kind reception given me on board the 
Niagara.” As the royal yacht passed out 
of the harbor she displayed the Stars and 
Stripes at her foremast. 

The next stop was at Stockholm, and then 
the yacht sailed for Cronstadt. Hon. Charle- 
magne Tower, the United States Minister to 
Russia, came on board, with several mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, and some Rus- 
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sian friends, several of the party remaining 
over night. The Emperor William had said 
so many pleasant things about the Niagara, 
its beauty, its size and its completeness, 
that some of the naval officers at St. Peters- 
burg had expressed a wish that the yacht 
might come there. On hearing of this, Mr. 
Gould decided to go, knowing the interest 
of the Russians in all things pertaining to 
sea-going vessels. On arriving at St. Peters- 
burg the yacht was directed to anchor in the 
middle of the Neva, directly opposite the 
Imperial pier. The American flag does not 
often appear in these waters, and on both 
banks of the river people gathered and 
viewed the boat with much curiosity. 
During the party’s stay on shore, Mr. 
Gould was presented to the Grand Duke 
Alexis, the uncle of the Emperor Nicholas 
and Admiral of all the Russian navies. He 
returned Mr. Gould’s call on board the 
yacht, bringing with him Admiral Schilling, 
his chief of staff, and other naval officers. 
The interest of these gentlemen in every- 
thing that pertained to the construction of 
the ship and its machinery was most strik- 
ing. How closely these progressive Russians 
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watch every new invention, could be noted 
by their exclamations and comments, always 
in English, on the various apparatus with 
which the boat was fitted. 

The Grand Duke himself was a most charm- 
ing man, and, like the Emperor William, had 
many pleasant things to say of Americans. 

He said that he would never forget the 
honors paid him in the United States when 
he came here in 1871, and he told of 
Czar Nicholas’ intense admiration for the 
American nation. Admiral Schilling said 
that the Niagara far surpassed the Emper- 
or’s own yacht, and in many respects was 
superior to any of the yachts in European 
waters. 

Just before the yacht prepared to depart, 
word was received that the Czar and 
Czarina were coming to the city in their 


a Norwegian Fjord. 


yacht to attend services in memory of the 
Czarevitch. As the royal vessel slowed up 
to land at the pier the Czar and his con- 
sort were observed at the rail watching the 
Niagara with deep interest. Steaming 
through the Kiel Canal, the yacht arrived 
at Southampton on August 25th, leaving on 
the 7th of September for home, and arriving 
in New York Harbor on the 19th, after a 
cruise lasting almost five months. 

In traveling abroad, it was remarkable 
how little impediment there was to prog- 
As soon as it was known where the 
boat was from, there was no difficulty in 
landing, and experience showed that one 
might slip into any port in the world and 
depart again the next day, with the same in- 
formality that a man, walking through Eu-* 
rope with a stick and a bag, enters a city. 
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V.—-HOW DR. ENRIGHT 


T the age of thirty-five Dr. Enright, 
A an analytical chemist in Boston, was 
so poor that he could not afford to 
ride in a street car from his boarding house 
to his laboratory, nor to walk, either, since 
it wore out his shoes. Nevertheless, he 
used occasionally to lend small sums to a 
friend of his youth named Cyrus Adams, 
also a chemist, who was impoverished by 
his intemperate habits. 

A wretched little romance connected 
these men, for Adams had married the girl 
whom Enright loved. The two friends had 
been separated for some years after that 
event, though not by any resentment on 
Enright’s part. When they met again, after 
Adams had gone a long way toward the gut- 
ter, Enright did not even reproach him for 
having made his wife unhappy. Adams got 
money when Enright had it, and advice at 
other times, but no hard words. 

All this time Enright was at work ona 
bleaching compound which he believed would 
make him rich some day. How many weary 
hours he spent upon it, not even he could 
tell, but at last he perfected the substance 
and worked the cost down to the level of a 
commercial possibility. Then he took a trip 
into rural Massachusetts, to the town of 


LOST HIS LABORATORY. 


Maitland, where a certain man manufactured 
a bleach not nearly so good as Enright’s, 
yet salable at a profit. With this man En- 
right formed a partnership, the process 
against the plant, share and share alike. 

The secret remained with Enright. It was 
part of the agreement that a little labora- 
tory should be built in a field behind the 
main factory, and that therein Enright 
should prepare the critical ingredient of the 
bleach. It was safe to furnish that to the 
workmen in the factory, and allow them to 
carry on the balance of the process without 
other precautions than are customary. 

Having taken this first step on the road 
to fortune, Enright returned to Boston to 
find Adams and to offer him a position in the 
factory. But the unfortunate fellow had 
vanished. What part of Enright’s sorrow 
was on Adams’ account, those may guess 
who can enter into the spirit of his dull and 
conventional romance. It is not on record 
that he said anything about it. A true 
Yankee is most selfish with his sorrows; he 
will not share them with any one. 

Enright took up his abode in Maitland 
with a family of great respectability and 
small resources. He paid eight dollars a 
week for his room and meals. Three years 
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later, When he was a rich man, and could 
have had a house of his own, he was stiil 
living in the same way, because he knew 
that the family could not afford the loss of 
him. Yet he was never satisfied with bed or 
board. 

He spent a great part of the time in his 
laboratory, where, indeed, he often passed 
a night, having added a cot and a rude cook- 
ing outfit to the other apparatus. In win- 
ter, when the windows were closed, the at- 
mosphere of the place was strongly impreg- 
nated with chlorine gas, which is fatal to 
the generality of our species; but Enright 
thrived on it. 

The chemist had two chief interests in life 

the preservation of his secret, and the 
finding of Adams. In the former he suc- 
ceeded, and in the latter he failed, until one 
day, on the village street, he found himself 
suddenly face to face with the friend of his 
youth. 

Adams was clothed in garments that had 
earned retirement from active service, and 
he was not quite sober, but Enright had sel- 
dom seen an object so agreeable to his eye. 
He gave his hand in the peculiar New Eng- 
land fashion, which is like taking hold of a 
pump handle when one does not intend to 
pump; and he said: ‘‘How do you do, 
Cyrus,’’ in a really solicitous tone. Then 
they spoke of the agreeable weather for a 
few moments, after which Enright looked 
over the fence into the field by the roadside 
and asked: ‘‘How is Mrs. Adams ?’’ 

“*She’s well,’’ replied Cyrus; ‘‘she’s with 
an aunt of her’s in Boston.”’ 

Enright looked tenderly at the grass in 
the field, and remarked that it was good to 
see the spring come again. Then he asked 
Cyrus how he was getting along, though the 
question was unnecessary. Cyrus disclosed 
his needs, and they were discussed while the 
two men walked to Enright’s home. The 
result was that Enright obtained from 
Adams his hundredth promise to keep sober, 
and, in return, agreed to get him a good 
place in the factory. He supplied Adams 
with money for clothing, for immediate liv- 
ing needs, and for a remittance to Boston. 
He advised against bringing Mrs. Adams to 
Maitland at present, and Cyrus concurred 
in this view. 

For the space of two months Adams per- 
formed the duties assigned to him in the 
factory in a praiseworthy manner. A posi- 
tion of superintendence was given to him. 
The work was easily within his capacity, and 
the salary was more money than a man 


really needs in a town like Maitland. Nevy- 
ertheless, Enright sometimes advanced con- 
siderable sums to be sent to Boston. 

The fact that Enright spent so large a 
part of his time in the laboratory, and that 
he would admit no mortal creature within its 
walls, prevented a very close companionship 
between the men, but they met almost every 
day, for a few minutes, and were cordial 
after their fashion. Adams pretended to feel 
hurt at his exclusion from the laboratory, 
but as that was a subject which Enright 
would not discuss, there could be no quarrel 
about it. 

The first trouble resulted from Enright’s 
meeting Adams intoxicated on the street one 
night. Maitland was a temperance town, 
and therefore this occurrence required a 
double explanation. It developed that Adams 
had been drinking in the back room of a 
drug store, in company with a vacuous 
dandy, who served as clerk. There was a 
solemn warning from Enright, and the 
hundred-and-first promise from Adams, who 
accused himself for this transgression on 
the plea of discouraging news from Boston. 
His wife was ill and required expensive 
medical attendance, which was beyond the 
husband’s purse. 

Upon hearing of this, Enright took from 
his pocket an enormous roll of money, of 
which he gave two hundred dollars. to his 
friend. 

“You ought not to wander round this 
town at night with all that money,’’ said 
Adams. ‘‘That’s a lonesome place, over by 
the laboratory, and some of the factory 
hands in this town are a pretty bad lot.’’ 

*‘l’ve been held up once,’’ replied En- 
right. ‘‘They got sixty cents and a Water- 
bury watch. I didn’t make any fuss about 
it, but I let the story get around, to prevent 
future disappointments of that kind. Asa 
matter of fact, I rarely carry more than five 
dollars in my pocket.’’ 

The next day it lay upon Enright’s mind 
that he ought not to have given Adams so 
much money when he was intoxicated. He 
therefore took occasion to speak about it 
when he met his friend on the way home to 
dinner. 

‘‘T was sober enough to take care of my- 
self,’’ replied Adams, ‘‘and I sent the two 
hundred away this morning in a letter. Got 
a money order at the post office on my way 
to the factory. God only knows what a 
weight it took off my mind.”’ 

The last sentence did not ring true, and 
the tone of it produced extraordinary re- 
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sults. All Yankees are suspicious, but En- 
right was much less so than the average. It 
was, indeed, quite foreign to his nature 
that he should make inquiries regarding that 
money order, yet he did so. The post-office 
does not guard its secrets so well in the 
smaller towns as in the larger ones. En- 
right found little difficulty in learning that 
his friend had never sent a money order or 
registered letter from Maitland. 

On the day when he made this discovery, 
Enright sent to Boston for a detective. 
When the individual arrived, Enright went 
to Adams and gave him one hundred dollars 
to be sent to Boston. Cyrus put it into a tin 
box under a loose board in the floor of the 
room in which he lived. Then Enright sent 
the detective back to Boston with a message 
to the agency which employed him. 

Three weeks later Enright encountered 
Adams in the early evening, as that un- 
worthy creature was about to enter the drug 
store that has been referred to in this nar- 
rative. 

‘‘Let us take a walk,’’ said Enright, and 
Cyrus agreed, though he had no appetite for 
the exercise, and a very strong one for a 
certain fluid that was to be had in the store. 

They went toward the laboratory, and 
Cyrus may have been cheered by the hope 
that he would see the inside of it; but on 
the edge of the field, under the shadow of 
some willows, in a spot quite deserted at 
that time of day, Enright came to a halt, 
and faced the friend of his youth. 

“You are a black-hearted scoundrel,’’ 
said he. ‘‘Not one penny that I have given 
you has gone to your wife; not one penny 
of your wages. I have found her ill and ut- 
terly destitute in Boston. She has had no 
word from you in over a year, no assistance 
ever. She has been supporting herself by 
the most wretched drucgery. Don’t you 
think I ought to put my hands upon you, 
and tear the life out of your body ?”’ 

Enright was a tall, spare man, with im- 
mensely broad and high shoulders, and hands 
as strong as a gorilla’s. His threat was 
valid, and Adams must have died the death 
that cowards suffer many times before their 
actual end, as Shakespeare informs us. He 
attempted some pitiful excuse, but did not 
finish it. 

‘We will go to your house,’’ said En- 
right, ‘‘and we will see how much money 
you have in the tin box under the floor. If 
there is not enough, | will give you more, 
and then you will get out of the country and 
never come back.”’ 


“*T’ll do it,’’ said Adams, ‘‘and be glad of 
the chance.”’ 
Adams left the town two days later, and 


a quiet young man who had previously 


served Enright in this affair, traveled in the 
same train. Unfortunately, Adams became 
aware of this, and was thus able to detach 
himself from his traveling companion, and 
to return secretly to Maitland. Enright was 
informed of his agent’s failure, but did not 
immediately learn of Adams’ return. 

On the second night after this event, 
about half-past eleven o’clock, the chemist 
was returning from the laboratory to his 
home. In the dark place under the willows 
he was suddenly seized by three men, one of 
whom was a giant in stature, and possessed 
of great skill in that sort of work. He 
seemed to have more than the ordinary num- 
ber of hands. They gripped Enright every- 
where. They stifled his cries and pinioned 
his arms. In less than a minute he was lying 
on the ground, gagged and trussed up, a 
mere bundle. . 

He saw Adams standing unsteadily, with 
his hand on the shoulder of a trembling fig- 
ure which, despite a mask such as is used 
in comedies on the stage, was recognizable 
as Willis, the drug clerk. 

He heard the voice of the friend of his 
youth bidding some one ‘‘go through his 
pockets and get the key of the laboratory ;”’ 
and this was done. Then he was dragged 
through the field, and into the treasure 
house of his secret. 

The small building was without interior 
partitions, except that a locker or two had 
been built along the east wall with some 
racks for holding carboys and boxes. On 
the opposite side was the hood-—a great 
wooden funnel through which poisonous 
vapors are drawn up into the chimney. 

The giant who had captured Enright 
looked about for a place to put him, as soon 
as a light had been struck, and finally tied 
him securely to one of the racks. The pris- 
oner recognized his formidable captor as an 
ex-convict named James Bridges, who was 
conceded to be the worst man in Maitland. 

The plot needed no explanation. Adams 
had determined to acquire Enright’s secret, 
partly from spite at his banishment, but 
chiefly because, in the present state of com- 
mercial morality, the stolen process could be 
sold for a great price. 

When Enright had been bound, the gag 
was removed from his mouth. Then Adams, 
who was so much under the influence of 
liquor that he could hardly stand, staggered 
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up in front of the prisoner and proceeded to 
deliver a rambling address, the essence of 
which was that Enright had treated an old 
friend in a mean and despicable manner, by 
refusing to admit him inside the laboratory. 
Had the speaker obtained the secret in con- 
fidence from his friend, he would have died 
any death rather than reveal it. But to be 
held at arm’s length as unworthy of trust, 
was an insult that no man of honor could 
endure. The mere mention of it affected the 
speaker to tears, and he. was forced to cut 
short his remarks by repeated assurances 
that Enright had only himself to blame. 

‘‘Will you release me if I tell you the 
process?’’ Enright asked. 

‘Your friend here,’’ said Bridges, ‘‘will 
work it through first, and see that it’s all 
right. So you might as well give us the 
straight tip at the start.’’ 

‘“‘That man can’t work any process,”’ said 
Enright, pointing to Adams, whom Bridges 
had placed in a large chair on the other 
side of the laboratory. 

Bridges walked swiftly across and shook 
Adams by the shoulder. The drunkard start- 
ed up, and looked stupidly around. Then he 
sank back into the chair, his head rolling to 
one side. It was exceedingly hot and close 
in the laboratory, and the effect of these 
conditions upon the intoxicated man had 
been to stupefy him utterly. 

‘This fellow can do it,’’ said Bridges, in- 
dicating the druggist’s clerk. ‘‘He’s a 
chemist. ”’ 

Even though terror had him by the throat, 
Willis’ vanity, which was the _ strongest 
element in his nature, asserted itself when 
he saw his own importance in the enterprise 
thus magnified. He answered confidently 
that he could do the job well enough. 

Enright’s mind was feverishly considering 
a wild and desperate plan. His mouth was 
half open; his eyes were fixed upon the 
drunkard in the chair; his breath came in 
gasps. Suddenly his jaw came up with a 
snap; he drew a long breath through his 
nostrils. 

‘*You’ve got me,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I’ll give you 
the process rather than risk what you’ll do 
tome. I'll give it to you knowing that you 
can’t do anything with it, for no one will be 
criminal enough to buy it.”’ 

‘*You leave that to us,’ 
**Now talk up.”’ 

Had these men been better judges of 
character they would have known that En- 
right would not yield thus. The guarding of 
his secret was a mania with him. No tor- 


, 


said Bridges. 


ture could have forced a hint of it to pass 
his lips. But his promise fell in too well 
with their desires to -be critically consid- 
ered. 

Under Enright’s direction Willis set up 
an apparatus of unusual capacity, for the 
generation of chlorine gas. This he charged, 
up to the point of adding the acid that 
would accomplish the actual liberation. 

Willis turned about to receive further in- 
struction. Enright’s eyes were on the sprawl- 
ing figure of the chemist in the chair. Could 
his dull ears hear, or his whirling brain 
comprehend ? 

‘*You will pass the gas through a solu- 
tion of ammonia,’’ said Enright, calmly. 

The order was critical. Upon Willis’ re- 
ception of it depended, in all probability, 
the question whether any one there present 
should see to-morrow’s sun. But the scared 
clerk saw no objection to passing chlorine 
gas through a solution of ammonia. Quite 
skilfully, upon the whole, he prepared the 
apparatus, under Enright’s direction; and 
within a few minutes he was fairly launched 
upon the preparation of the chloride of nitro- 
gen! 

There are many explosives more power- 
ful, but none more dangerous than this 
chloride. A blow with a feather will explode 
it; even the concussion of a loud cry may 
precipitate the deadly change of form. 

‘*You will soon see yellowish drops in the 
ammonia solution,’’ said Enright, ‘‘and you 
will collect them thus.”’ 

And he proceeded to give instructions as 
if he were lecturing in the class-room of a 
college. 

Willis was not a bad workman, despite 
the fact that his nerves were all unstrung. 
He produced the material for his own an- 
nihilation, with a skill quite inconsistent 
with his ignorance of what he was doing. 

Suddenly there fell a heavy plump of 
rain on the roof of the laboratory. The 
noise of it was startling, breaking the quiet 
of the place. The clerk jumped as if he had 
been struck, and there was a clatter of 
glass, from some unused apparatus that lay 
upon the floor. Bridges swore roundly, 
thinking that something involved in the ex- 
periment had been broken. His oath was 
drowned in a crash of thunder, and at the 
same moment a strong draught of cool air 
swept through the room. 

The drunken chemist moved in his chair. 
He raised his hand and wiped from his fore- 
head a cold raindrop that had found its way 
through the roof. 
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le turned toward Willis, who was en- 
gaged in drying a quantity of the chloride 
so great that Enright’s hair stirred at the 
roots when he looked at it. The frightful 
substance must explode soon. Even the voice 
of God in the heavens might loose the power 
of it. Enright, partly shielded by a pillar, 
and at a distance of the whole width of the 
building, had one chance in fifty for his life; 
the others none at all. 

Adams’ dull eyes rolled upen Willis. 

‘‘What are you doing there?’’ he demand- 
ed; and staggered to his feet, revived by 
the sudden coolness of the air. 

‘“‘We’re getting along first rate,’’ an- 
swered the clerk. ‘‘It’s very simple: Chlor- 
ine gas through ammonia, and a little yel- 
low stuff to be collected. I’ve been at it for 
hours, and I’ve got a hat full—— Why, 
what’s wrong ?”’ 

Every trace of intoxication had departed 
instantly from the chemist. He stood erect 
and firm. His left hand struck his forehead 
a blow that sounded loud and sharp. 

““My God!’’ he cried, in a voice that was 
not human. ‘‘You have made chloride of 
nitrogen !”’ 

And Willis knew what he had done. He 
knew that he held in his hand the matter of 
a hundred deaths. 

He began to sink down, his knees bending 
under him, and his face took on a look of 
unutterable horror. 

Adams made a blind dash for the door, 
but stumbled upon the chair in which he had 
been sitting. A crash of thunder shook the 
building to its foundations, and in the same 
moment Willis let fall the terrible com- 
pound, between himself and Adams. In- 
stantly the mortal part of them was a vapor, 
rising toward the flame-streaked sky! 

The flesh of man is resolved into its ele- 
ments, becoming to human senses equally 
impalpable with the liberated spirit, by the 
dire and irresistible suddenness of such ex- 
plosions. And thus it happened that Cyrus 
Adams, a thorough-paced scoundrel, and 
John Willis, a weak and silly tool, were in 
one second living men and in the next a part 
of the storm wind that swept across the 


wide field. Bridges, further away, and par- 
tially shielded, left a visible body behind 
when he went to his account. 

_ To Enright, there was a vision of flame, 
and then the black canopy of rain clouds 
appeared, lightning illumined and strangely 
close to earth. ‘Roof and walls there were 
none. They had folded themselves outward 
like a conjurer’s box, and had vanished. He 
was conscious of a blow in the breast, and 
that his heart rocked in his bosom, like a 
swinging toy. And in the next instant, so it 
seemed, he awoke as from a sleep, drenched 
with rain, and lying in the field. 

He heard cries that seemed very far away. 
After an unmeasured interval, a bright light 
flashed upon him. Some one was holding a 
lantern close to his face. The light hurt his 
eyes, so he shut them and went to sleep. It 
was the next day when he awoke in his bed, 
not much the worse, except for a broken 


-collar bone. 


Presently his doctor began to question 
him about the disaster. 

‘‘Some people broke into my laboratory 
and blew themselves up,’’ said Enright. 
‘*T arrived just in time to get my share of 
it.”’ 

“They say John Willis, the druggist’s 
clerk, was one of them,’’ said the doctor. 
‘*His watch and hat were found in the ruins, 
but not a shred of his body. The other was 
Bridges, the best loss the town has had in a 
long time.’’ 

“Only two of them, eh?’’ asked Enright. 

‘‘That’s all,’ was the reply. ‘‘How do 
you suppose it happened ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,’’ answered Enright. 

He lay quiet for a long time, thinking. It 
seemed to him just as well that Mrs. Adams 
should not know what had become of her 
husband. 

“If I ever see her again,’’ said Enright 
to his own heart, ‘‘I may tell her. But per- 
haps I’d better not see her. Anyway, she 
won’t miss him. I can put some money in 
trust for her, so that she can’t help taking 
it, even if she doesn’t know where it comes 
from. And that’s the best that can be done, 
so late.’’ 


No. Vi of “Tales of the Chemists’ Club” will appear in the March issue.) 
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TOPICS OF 


CONAN DOYLRE’S fiction may not be 

. destined for immortality; but un- 
questionably it is destined for profit, 

which lot, being prompt, has come to re- 
ceive all the consideration the world accords 


to the early bird. William Gillette’s plays 
are in the same category. When Mr. Gillette 
undertakes to make a play out of Dr. 
Doyle’s stories of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’ the 
result is a commodity which most people of 
taste and . intelligence are 
willing to buy. This is why 
‘Sherlock Holmes,’’ the 
drama, with William Gil- 
lette, author and star, is to 
remain in New York all 
season. In the spring the 
production will be taken to 
London, and it is safe to 
predict that London will be 
surprised by Gillette in the 
role of the famous sleuth. 
The play has been made 
from one of the numerous 
adventures of Sherlock In 
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Holmes, called ‘‘The Strange Case of Miss 
Faulkner.’’ This, perhaps, as a story is one 
of the least original of the series. Yet it has 
been selected as the one best suited for the 
stage because of its strong feminine inter- 
est. No sane playwright of to-day would 
attempt a play without a love interest. Gil- 
lette is one of the most sane. The woman 
concerned, Miss Faulkner, is in dire distress 
on behalf of an unfortunate sister. Sher- 
lock Holmes unravels the 
web of blackmail woven 
about the sister, and is re- 
warded by the surrender of 
Miss Faulkner’s heart. There 
are four acts and five scenes: 
The home of the Larrabees, 
the wicked folk of the 
drama; the rooms of Sher- 
lock Holmes, whose morphia- 
laden atmosphere is illum- 
ined by a most entertain- 
ing hall-boy; the office of 
the terrible Professor Mori- 
arty, chief of London’s 
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worst criminals; the Gas Chamber, a subterranean 
den used to asphyxiate those who incur Professor 
Moriarty’s ill will, and the office of Dr. Watson, 
the sole friend of Sherlock Holmes. Eliminate Sher- 
lock Holmes and you have the time-honored detec- 
tive drama. Admit him, and you have, in addi- 
tion, a remarkable study in psychology, in which we 
are all absorbed provided this awkward word is not 
too often repeated. Gillette’s performance is flaw- 
less. He is English in every tone, gesture and 
move without accentuating a single one of those 
we are accustomed to call English traits. Holmes 
in the clutches of his abused drug, and Holmes the 
amateur detective are as distinct and as real as Dr. 
Doyle has created him. Gillette as Holmes in that 
final scene where, despite himself, he yields to the 
influence of Miss Faulkner’s affection, is even more 
than the creator has given. 

‘‘After nearly twenty years of reluctance to 
have the scenes and incidents described in my 
book of ‘Ben-Hur’ translated to the stage, it 
is with a spirit of considerable relief that I am 
able to make acknowledgment that final ac- 
quiescence was no error. I feel to-night that no 
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mistake in this respect has been 
committed.’’ 

Thus spoke General Lew Wal- 
lace after the opening performance 
of the spectacle and drama made 
out of the novel ‘‘Ben-Hur.’’ This 
commmendation is grateful to the 
producers and players of ‘‘Ben- 
Hur;’’ but it would have helped 
nobody if public opinion did not 
coincide with it. Happily it does. 
‘*Ben-Hur’’ is the startling success 
of this season, as ‘‘Cyrano’’ was 
of last. A wealth of magnificent 
stage effects will always capture 
the eye. ‘‘Ben-Hur’’ provides not 
only this, but also a story to hold 
all hearts. The profits of so suc- 
cessful an enterprise are surely to 
be enormous. It may be ques- 
tioned whether General Lew Wal- 
lace has not tempted fate by allow- 
ing so fair a field to lie fallow so 
long. Yet he must be one of her 
favorites. To many it is given to 
write novels; to some to write 
novels that sell like bread; to a 
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good cooks are rare as rich playwrights. 
Clyde Fitch has not always been writing 
so many and such successful plays. There 
was a long wait between ‘‘Beau Brummel’’ 
and ‘‘The Moth and the Flame.’’ This wait 
was aggravated by the comparative failure 
of ‘‘Mistress Betty.’’ The author encour- 
aged his patience by contributing dialogues 
and stories in the form of correspondence 
to magazines. Some of the best of these 
appeared with other worthy efforts in the 
defunct Chap-Book. While in Chicago, Mr. 
Fitch wrote ‘‘The Smart Set,’’ a series of 
letters and dialogues exposing the foibles 
of such society. The book had a quick, 
short sale, and probably served the author’s 
purpose. Then came ‘‘The Moth and the 
Flame,’’ quite smart and a trifle melodram- 
atic. It has been accepted as a fair por- 
trayal of certain aspects of New York life. 
Society is considered smart, and often is 
melodramatic, so the received opinion may 
stand. An interesting question is: Did 








few, a selectly culled few, it is 
given to write novels that sell 
like bread, and are then made by 
others into plays that yield velvet 
thousands. 

Clyde Fitch, of American play- 
wrights, is certainly the most proli- 
fic. In this year of prosperity 1900 
the bills of these plays bear his 
name as author: ‘‘Barbara Friet- 
chie,’’? ‘‘The Cowboy and the 
Lady,’’ ‘‘Sapho,’” an adaptation ; 
‘‘Nathan Hale,’’ ‘*The Moth and 
the Flame,’’ ‘‘Beau Brummel.’’ 
The first three are of latest pro- 
duction, but all are being played 
now, which would indicate pleas- 
ingly numerous sources of revenue. 
All are marked with the lines of the 
dramatist’s dominant talents: A 
gift of smart wit and a gift of ap- 
pealing tenderness. Thus he com- 
pels the tears of women and the 
laughter of men. To accumulate 
success he adds a third ingredient, 
the flavor of patriotism, which has 
not been in equal vogue since 1776. 
There is the recipe for all aspiring 
playwrights; nevertheless though 
the cook books are without number 
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Clyde Fitch write ‘‘The Moth and the 
Flame”’ in Chicago? If so, is it imperative 
to be in Chicago to gain the proper per- 
spective of New York? Afterwards came 
‘*Nathan Hale,’’ written for Nat. C. Good- 
win. In this play the patriotic chord was 
played fortissimo. Then ‘‘Barbara Friet- 
chie’’ for Julia Marlowe, in which the like 
note is sounded with equal effect. Now 
Nat. C. Goodwin again in ‘‘The Cowboy 
and the Lady,’’ which suggests the ter- 
ritory of Bret Harte. John Blair’s produc- 
tion of ‘‘E] Gran Galeoto’’ has undoubted- 
ly evoked more serious consideration than 
any undertaking of like purpose. The 
small audiences that witnessed the New 
York performances were composed partly 
of people noted in literature, partly of 
people who think they are so noted, and 
mainly of the admirable patrons of John 
Blair and his associates. What lacked in 
numbers was supplied in enthusiasm. There 
is no reason for not believing that if the 
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same performance were properly ad- 
vertised, and then given in a large 
theatre, it would be an equal success. 
The play itself is so intensely power- 
ful, the dramatic action in the main 
so fluent and the work of Mr. Blair and 
his company so commendable. It may 
be expected that the future produc- 
tions of these players will be on a 
level with ‘‘E] Gran Galeoto.’’ In that 
event, it will not be long before Mr. 
Blair can tour all the large cities of 
the country. Mr. Blair’s next produc- 
tion will be ‘‘Ties,’’ adrama of modern 
life, translated from Paul Hervieu’s 
‘*Les Tenailles.’’ 

Hervieu’s piece was presented at the 
Theatre Francais a few years ago. The 
favorable impression it made impelled 
Olga Nethersole to open negotiations 
for the English rights. Mr. Blair’s ver- 
sion has been adapted by George Pea- 
body Eustis and Paul Kester. Florence 
Kahn, who is the leading discovery of 
illiam H. Crane. the season, will support Mr. Blair in 
tar as “DAVID HARUM ‘“Ties,’’ as she did in ‘‘El Gran Gale- 
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oto.’’ Nothing is more stimulating than 
the ascent of a new star. Florence Kahn 
was utterly unknown to the general run of 
theatregoers in September. After the per- 
formance of ‘‘El Gran Galeoto’’ the papers 
began to talk of her. Some lauded her with 
fine frenzy. The conservative spoke of her 
with caution, the result of long experience. 
So many great actresses are born full-arm- 
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‘‘David Harum’’ is to be dramatized and 
William H. Crane is to play the title réle, 
supported by his own company. This is a 
very advantageous opportunity for Mr. 
Crane, whose plays for some years have 
been monotonously sweet and commonplace. 
Anything so strong as a stable has never 
been even suggested in the typical Crane 
play. The flavor of ‘‘David Harum’’ will 
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Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne. 


Who will star in “The ¢ 


ored in September and sink into oblivion be- 
fore January the first. Though Miss Kahn 
may not grow to be a great actress, she is 
certain to become a successful one. If she 
has to work hard enough, if fame does not 
spoil her, and if she can get parts that will 
broaden rather than stunt her talents, she 
may compass more than success. With such 
equipment as she possesses it were a pity if 
she did not. 


re 


ate 


t Thing in the World 
come as a shock to the typical Crane audi- 
ences, unless they have prepared themselves 
by reading the story. But the shock will be 
a salutary one. Mr. Crane is too good an 
actor to waste in sweet, silly plays, and 
audiences need as much as can be gotten of 
the stout, racy material of which ‘‘ David 
Harum’’ is made. It isa great mental tonic. 
When plays imported directly from Lon- 
don make New York stare uncomfortably, 
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surely there must be 
some laxity in the 
bureau of the Lon- 
don Licenser of 
Plays. When one 
thinks of ‘‘Wheels 
Within Wheels,’’ 
“The Cuckoo,’’ 
“The Gay Lord 
Quex,’’ and of ‘‘The 
Degenerates’’ which 
will soon be with us, 
the question arises 
whether the Anglo- 
Saxon drama is not 
decadent. Only the 
prude will object to 
a play that properly 
handles themes or- 
dinarily confined to 
conversations sure 
not to be overheard. 
But there are few 
plays on such sub- 
jects that are writ- 
ten from any view 
but that of the 
shrewd purveyor of 
paying plays. The 
result is an inordi- 


nate supply of the atmosphere of the much 
reviled Restoration Period comedy, with ab- 


solutely none of its 
graces of style and 
wit. Stuart Robson 
is touring in ‘‘Oliver 
Goldsmith,” by 
Augustus Thomas. 
The comedy, built 
on the main _inci- 
dents of the half 
tragic, half humor- 
ous career of ‘‘Poor 
Noll,’’ introduces as 
characters David 
Garrick and Edmund 
3urke. Robson’s 
appearance as_ the 
author of ‘‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield’’ 
is a consummation 
that he had long 
desired. Robson 
has always been a 
student of the quaint 
doctor and his 
works. His familiar- 
ity with the events 
of Goldsmith’s life 
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inspired the actor 
to suggest to Aug- 
ustus Thomas that 
he write a play for 
him on this founda- 
tion. 

Augustus Thomas 
is adding to his rep- 
utation also by the 
success of ‘‘Ari- 
zona.’”’ As he did in 
**Alabama”’ and ‘‘In 
Mizzoura,’’ Thomas 
takes a state for the 
scene of his play, 
and then gets the 
character and pecul- 
iarities of that state 
on the stage in the 
most dramatic and 
entertaining man- - 
ner. He has _ suc- 
ceeded with plays 
made out of three 
states thus far, 
which would indi- 
cate that the form- 
ula is sound. As 
there are more than 
thirty still to draw 


from, Augustus Thomas shall not stop writ- 
ing for lack of raw material. 


His next ef- 
fort, however, is to 
be a dramatization 
of ‘‘Richard Car- 
vel.’’ This novel is 
selling in the thous- 
ands. Not a line 
has been printed to 
show that there are 
characters in ‘‘ Rich- 
ard Carvel.’’ Noth- 
ing has been told of 
a marvelous plot or 
of a characteristic 
style. We have 
heard vaguely that 
Paul Jones is 
one of the dramatis 
persone. But now 
‘*Richard Carvel’’ 
is to be trans- 
ferred to the 
stage, where plot, 
characters and lan- 
guage must show in 
utter nakedness. 

Remember ‘‘The 
Gadfly.’’ 





